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PREFACE 

Mr.  Joseph  Simpson  has  drawn  twelve  beautiful 

portraits  of  Nineteenth  Century  writers,  and  I  have 

selected    passages    from    their    works.      In    other 

words,  he  has  provided  the  dish,  and  my  smaller  task 

has  been  to  lay  some  parsley  around  it.     In  each 

case  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  select  a  passage 

which  reveals  the  inner  spirit  of  the  writer  as  clearly 

as  the  portrait  presents  his  features. 

Wilfred  Whitten. 
October  1909. 
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LORD   TENNYSON 

In  1850  Mr.  Tennyson  gave  to  the  world  under  the  title  of 
In  Memoriam  perhaps  the  richest  oblation  ever  offered 
by  the  affection  of  friendship  at  the  tomb  of  the  departed^ 
These  are  Gladstone'' s  words.  In  Memoriam  is  a  frag- 
mentary poem  of  mourning  and  self -communing  founded  on 
the  death  of  Arthur  Hallam^  who  had  been  engaged  to  marry 
Tennyson  s  sister.  He  wrote  :  "  //  was  meant  to  be  a  kind 
of  Divina  Commedia^  ending  with  happiness.  The  sections 
were  written  at  many  different  places^  and  as  the  phases 
of  our  intercourse  came  to  my  memory  and  suggested  them." 
In  Memoriam  is  a  plea  for  a  minimum  faith.  Tennyson 
said  in  conversation^  as  his  son  tells  us^  "  /  hate  utter 
unfaith,  I  cannot  endure  that  men  should  sacrifice  every- 
thing at  the  cold  altar  of  what  with  their  imperfect 
knowledge  they  choose  to  call  truth  and  reason.  One  can 
easily  lose  all  belief  through  giving  up  the  continual  thought 
and  care  for  spiritual  things." 

CHRISTMAS    EVE 

I  CLIMB  the  hill  :    from  end  to  end 
Of  all  the  landscape  underneath, 
I  find  no  place  that  does  not  breathe 

Some  gracious  memory  of  my  friend  ; 
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No  gray  old  grange,  or  lonely  fold, 

Or  low  morass  and  whispering  reed. 
Or  simple  stile  from  mead  to  mead, 

Or  sheepwalk  up  the  windy  wold  ; 

Nor  hoary  knoll  of  ash  and  haw 

That  hears  the  latest  linnet  trill. 
Nor  quarry  trench'd  along  the  hill 

And  haunted  by  the  wrangling  daw  ; 

Nor  runlet  tinkling  from  the  rock  ; 
Nor  pastoral  rivulet  that  swerves 
To  left  and  right  thro'  meadowy  curves, 

That  feed  the  mothers  of  the  flock  ; 

But  each  has  pleased  a  kindred  eye, 
And  each  reflects  a  kindlier  day  ; 
And,  leaving  these,  to  pass  away, 

I  think  once  more  he  seems  to  die. 

Unwatch'd,  the  garden  bough  shall  sway. 
The  tender  blossom  flutter  down, 
Unloved,  that  beech  will  gather  brown. 

This  maple  burn  itself  away  ; 

Unloved,  the  sun-flower,  shining  fair, 

Ray  round  with  flames  her  disk  of  seed. 
And  many  a  rose-carnation  feed 

With  summer  spice  the  humming  air  ; 
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Unloved,  by  many  a  sandy  bar, 

The  brook  shall  babble  down  the  plain, 
At  noon  or  when  the  lesser  wain 

Is  twisting  round  the  polar  star  ; 

Uncared  for,  gird  the  windy  grove. 

And  flood  the  haunts  of  hern  and  crake  ; 
Or  into  silver  arrows  break 

The  sailing  moon  in  creek  and  cove  ; 

Till  from  the  garden  and  the  wild 

A  fresh  association  blow. 

And  year  by  year  the  landscape  grow 
Familiar  to  the  stranger's  child  ; 

As  year  by  year  the  labourer  tills 

His  wonted  glebe,  or  lops  the  glades  ; 
And  year  by  year  our  memory  fades 

From  all  the  circle  of  the  hills. 

We  leave  the  well-beloved  place 

Where  first  we  gazed  upon  the  sky  ; 
The  roofs,  that  heard  our  earliest  cry 

Will  shelter  one  of  stranger  race. 

We  go,  but  ere  we  go  from  home. 

As  down  the  garden-walks  I  move. 
Two  spirits  of  a  diverse  love 

Contend  for  loving  masterdom. 

B  2  3 
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One  whispers,  '*  Here  thy  boyhood  sung 
Long  since  its  matin  song,  and  heard 
The  low  love-language  of  the  bird 

In  native  hazels  tassel-hung." 

The  other  answers,  "  Yea,  but  here 

Thy  feet  have  stray'd  in  after  hours 
With  thy  l6st  friend  among  the  bowers, 

And  this  hath  made  them  trebly  dear." 

These  two  have  striven  half  the  day, 
And  each  prefers  his  separate  claim. 
Poor  rivals  in  a  losing  game. 

That  will  not  yield  each  other  way. 

I  turn  to  go  :    my  feet  are  set 

To  leave  the  pleasant  fields  and  farms  ; 

They  mix  in  one  another's  arms 
To  one  pure  image  of  regret. 


The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ  ; 

The  moon  is  hid,  the  night  is  still  ; 

A  single  church  below  the  hill 
Is  pealing,  folded  in  the  mist. 
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A  single  peal  of  bells  below, 

That  wakens  at  this  hour  of  rest 
A  single  murmur  in  the  breast, 

That  these  are  not  the  bells  I  know. 

Like  strangers'  voices  here  they  sound, 
In  lands  where  not  a  memory  strays. 
Nor  landmark  breathes  of  other  days, 

But  all  is  new  unhallow'd  ground. 

To-night  ungather'd  let  us  leave 

This  laurel,  let  this  holly  stand  : 
We  live  within  the  stranger's  land, 

And  strangely  falls  our  Christmas-eve. 

Our  father's  dust  is  left  alone 

And  silent  under  other  snows  : 

There  in  due  time  the  woodbine  blows, 

The  violet  comes,  but  we  are  gone. 

No  more  shall  wayward  grief  abuse 

The  genial  hour  with  mask  and  mime  ; 
For  change  of  place,  like  growth  of  time, 

Has  broke  the  bond  of  dying  use. 

Let  cares  that  petty  shadows  cast. 

By  which  our  lives  are  chiefly  proved, 
A  little  spare  the  night  I  loved. 

And   hold  it  solemn  to  the  past. 
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But  let  no  footstep  beat  the  floor, 

Nor  bowl  of  wassail  mantle  warm  ; 
For  who  would  keep  an  ancient  form 

Thro'  which  the  spirit  breathes  no  more  ? 

Be  neither  song,  nor  game,  nor  feast ; 

Nor  harp  be  touch'd,  nor  flute  be  blown  ; 

No  dance,  no  motion,  save  alone 
What  lightens  in  the  lucid  east 

Of  rising  worlds  by  yonder  wood. 

Long  sleeps  the  summer  in  the  seed  ; 

Run  out  your  measured  arcs,  and  lead 
The  closing  cycle  rich  in  good. 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky. 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light  : 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night  ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new. 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow  : 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go  ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 

For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more  ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 
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Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife  ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin. 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times  ; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood. 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite  ; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease  ; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold  ; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand  ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 


CHARLES   DICKENS 

//  may  he  questioned  whether,  after  Mr,  Pickwick,  the  most 
popular  of  Dickens'' s  characters  is  not  the  great  Wilkins 
Micawber.  Certainly  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  his 
writings  passages  of  richer  humour  than  those  here  given. 
Mr.  Micawber  was  drawn  to  some  extent  from  Dickens's 
father,  whose  letters  to  his  family  and  son  were  often  in  the 
true  Micawber  vein.  He  would  write  from  Manchester 
that  he  expected  to  he  in  town  ''  with  the  pheasants.^''  To 
a  person  whom  he  disliked  he  once  wrote,  "  The  Supreme 
Being  must  be  an  entirely  different  individual  from  what  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  Him  to  be,  if  He  would  care 
in  the  least  for  the  society  of  your  relations.''^  Strange  to 
say,  however,  Dickens  had  another,  and  sufficient,  model  in 
Mr.  Richard  Chicken  of  York,  who  worked  in  the  same 
engineering  office  in  that  city  as  Charles  Dickens's  brother, 
Alfred.  It  seems  more  than  probable  that  Alfred  supplied  his 
literary  brother  with  particulars  of  Chicken,  many  of  whose 
letters  have  been  treasured  as  gems  of  Micawberism, 
and  it  is  a  significant  coincidence  that  "  Wilkins "  was 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  a  York  slang  name  for 
a  person  in  straits,  originating  in  the  fifty  years^  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  in  York  Castle,  of  a  certain  Major  JVilkins. 

MICAWBER'S   FAREWELL 


"  Well,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  !  "  said  my  aunt, 
when    they   entered.     ''  We  have    been    discussing 
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your  emigration,  with  many  apologies  to  you  for 
keeping  you  out  of  the  room  so  long  ;  and  I'll  tell 
you  what  arrangements  we  propose." 

These  she  explained  to  the  unbounded  satisfaction 
of  the  family, — children  and  all  being  then  present, 
— and  so  much  to  the  awakening  of  Mr.  Micawber's 
punctual  habits  in  the  opening  stage  of  all  bill  trans- 
actions, that  he  could  not  be  dissuaded  from 
immediately  rushing  out,  in  highest  spirits,  to  buy 
the  stamps  for  his  notes  of  hand.  But  his  joy 
received  a  sudden  check  ;  for  within  five  minutes 
he  returned  in  the  custody  of  a  sheriflPs  officer, 
informing  us,  in  a  flood  of  tears,  that  all  was  lost. 
We,  being  quite  prepared  for  this  event,  which  was 
of  course  a  proceeding  of  Uriah  Heep's,  soon  paid 
the  money  ;  and  in  five  minutes  more  Mr.  Micawber 
was  seated  at  the  table,  filling  up  the  stamps  with  an 
expression  of  perfect  joy,  which  only  that  congenial 
employment,  or  the  making  of  punch,  could  impart 
in  full  completeness  to  his  shining  face.  To  see  him 
at  work  on  the  stamps,  with  the  relish  of  an  artist, 
touching  them  like  pictures, looking  at  them  sideways, 
taking  weighty  notes  of  dates  and  amounts  in  his 
pocket-book,  and  contemplating  them  when  finished, 
with  a  high  sense  of  their  precious  value,  was  a  sight 
indeed. 
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"  Now  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  sir,  if  you'll 
allow  me  to  advise  you,"  said  my  aunt,  after  silently 
observing  him,  "is  to  abjure  that  occupation  for 
evermore." 

"  Madam,"  replied  Mr.  Micawber,  "  it  is  my 
intention  to  register  such  a  vow  on  the  virgin  page 
of  the  future.  Mrs.  Micawber  will  attest  it.  I 
trust,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  solemnly,  "  that  my  son 
Wilkins  will  ever  bear  in  mind,  that  he  had  infinitely 
better  put  his  fist  in  the  fire,  than  use  it  to  handle 
the  serpents  that  have  poisoned  the  life-blood  of  his 
unhappy  parent  !  "  Deeply  affected,  and  changed 
in  a  moment  to  the  image  of  despair,  Mr.  Micawber 
regarded  the  serpents  with  a  look  of  gloomy  abhor- 
rence (in  which  his  late  admiration  of  them  was  not 
quite  subdued),  folded  them  up  and  put  them  in  his 
pocket. 


"  Canterbury, 

"  Friday. 

"  My  dear  Madam,  and  Copperfield, 

"  The  fair  land  of  promise  lately  looming 
on  the  horizon  is  again  enveloped  in  impenetrable 
mists,  and  for  ever  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  a 
drifting  wretch  whose  Doom  is  sealed  ! 

"  Another  writ  has  been  issued  (in  His  Majesty's 
High  Court  of   King's   Bench  at   Westminster),  in 
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another  cause  of  Heep  v.  Micawber,  and  the 
defendant  in  that  cause  is  the  prey  of  the  sheriff 
having  legal  jurisdiction  in  this  bailiwick. 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour, 
See  the  front  of  battle  lower, 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power — 
Chains  and  slavery  ! 

Consigned  to  which,  and  to  a  speedy  end  (for  mental 
torture  is  not  supportable  beyond  a  certain  point, 
and  that  point  I  feel  I  have  attained),  my  course  is 
run.  Bless  you,  bless  you  !  Some  future  traveller, 
visiting,  from  motives  of  curiosity,  not  unmingled, 
let  us  hope,  with  sympathy,  the  place  of  confinement 
allotted  to  debtors  in  this  city,  may,  and  I  trust  will, 
Ponder,  as  he  traces  on  its  wall,  inscribed  with  a 
rusty  nail, 

"  The  obscure  initials 

«  W.  M. 

"  P.S.  I  re-open  this  to  say  that  our  common 
friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles  (who  has  not  yet  left 
us,  and  is  looking  extremely  well),  has  paid  the  debt 
and  costs,  in  the  noble  name  of  Miss  Trotwood  ;  and 
that  myself  and  family  are  at  the  height  of  earthly 
bliss." 

Ill 

The  Micawber  family  were  lodged  in  a  little,  dirty, 
tumble-down  public-house,  which  in  those  days  was 
close  to  the   stairs,  and  whose  protruding  wooden 
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rooms  overhung  the  river.  The  family,  as  emigrants, 
being  objects  of  some  interest  in  and  about 
Hungerford,  attracted  so  many  beholders,  that  we 
were  glad  to  take  refuge  in  their  room.  It  was  one 
of  the  wooden  chambers  up-stairs,  with  the  tide 
flowing  underneath. 


Mr.  Micawber  immediately  descended  to  the  bar, 
where  he  appeared  to  be  quite  at  home  ;  and  in  due 
time  returned  with  a  steaming  jug.  I  could  not  but 
observe  that  he  had  been  peeling  the  lemons  with 
his  own  clasp-knife,  which,  as  became  the  knife  of  a 
practical  settler,  was  about  a  foot  long  ;  and  which 
he  wiped,  not  wholly  without  ostentation,  on  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat.  Mrs.  Micawber  and  the  two 
elder  members  of  the  family  I  now  found  to  be 
provided  with  similar  formidable  instruments,  while 
every  child  had  its  own  wooden  spoon  attached  to 
its  body  by  a  strong  line.  In  a  similar  anticipation 
of  life  afloat,  and  in  the  Bush,  Mr.  Micawber, 
instead  of  helping  Mrs.  Micawber  and  his  eldest  son 
and  daughter  to  punch,  in  wine-glasses,  which  he 
might  easily  have  done,  for  there  was  a  shelf-full 
in  the  room,  served  it  out  to  them  in  a  series  of 
villainous  little  tin  pots  ;  and  I  never  saw  him  enjoy 
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anything  so  much  as  drinking  out  of  his  own 
particular  pint  pot,  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket  at 
the  close  of  the  evening. 

"The  luxuries  of  the  old  country,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber,  with  an  intense  satisfaction  in  their 
renouncement,  "  we  abandon.  The  denizens  of  the 
forest  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  participate  in  the 
refinements  of  the  land  of  the  Free." 

Here,  a  boy  came  in  to  say  that  Mr.  Micawber  was 
wanted  down-stairs. 

"  I  have  a  presentiment,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber, 
setting  down  her  tin  pot,  "  that  it  is  a  member  of  my 
family  1  " 

"  If  so,  my  dear,"  observed  Mr.  Micawber,  with  his 
usual  suddenness  of  warmth  on  that  subject,  "as 
the  member  of  your  family — whoever  he,  she,  or  it, 
may  be — has  kept  us  waiting  for  a  considerable 
period,  perhaps  the  Member  may  now  wait  my 
convenience." 

"  Micawber,"  said  his  wife,  in  a  low  tone,  "  at  such 
a  time  as  this " 

"  *  It  is  not  meet,' "  said  Mr.  Micawber,  rising, 
"  *  that  every  nice  offence  should  bear  its  comment ! ' 
Emma,  I  stand  reproved." 

"  The  loss,  Micawber,"  observed  his  wife,  "  has 
been  my  family's,  not  yours.     If  my  family  are  at 
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length  sensible  of  the  deprivation  to  which  their  own 
conduct  has,  in  the  past,  exposed  them,  and  now 
desire  to  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship,  let  it  not  be 
repulsed." 

"  My  dear,"  he  returned,  "  so  be  it  !  " 

"  If  not  for  their  sakes  ;  for  mine,  Micawber,"  said 
his  wife. 

"  Emma,"  he  returned,  "  that  view  of  the  question 
is,  at  the  present  moment,  irresistible.  I  cannot,  even 
now,  distinctly  pledge  myself  to  fall  upon  your 
family's  neck  ;  but  the  member  of  your  family,  who 
is  now  in  attendance,  shall  have  no  genial  warmth 
frozen  by  me." 

Mr.  Micawber  withdrew,  and  was  absent  some 
little  time  ;  in  the  course  of  which  Mrs.  Micawber 
was  not  wholly  free  from  an  apprehension  that  words 
might  have  arisen  between  him  and  the  Member. 
At  length  the  same  boy  re-appeared,  and  presented 
me  with  a  note  written  in  pencil,  and  headed,  in  a 
legal  manner,  "  Heep  v.  Micawber."  From  this 
document,  I  learned  that  Mr.  Micawber  being  again 
arrested,  was  in  a  final  paroxysm  of  despair  ;  and  that 
he  begged  me  to  send  him  his  knife  and  pint  pot,  by 
bearer,  as  they  might  prove  serviceable  during  the 
brief  remainder  of  his  existence  in  jail.  He  also 
requested,  as  a  last  act  of  friendship,  that  I  would  see 
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his  family  to  the  Parish  Workhouse,  and  forget  that 
such  a  Being  ever  lived. 

Of  course  I  answered  this  note  by  going  down  with 
the  boy  to  pay  the  money,  where  I  found  Mr. 
Micawber  sitting  in  a  corner,  looking  darkly  at  the 
SherifFs  Officer  who  had  effected  the  capture.  On 
his  release,  he  embraced  me  with  the  utmost  fervour ; 
and  made  an  entry  of  the  transaction  in  his  pocket- 
book — being  very  particular,  I  recollect,  about  a  half- 
penny I  inadvertently  omitted  from  my  statement  of 
the  total. 

This  momentous  pocket-book  was  a  timely  re- 
minder to  him  of  another  transaction.  On  our 
return  to  the  room  up-stairs  (where  he  accounted  for 
his  absence  by  saying  that  it  had  been  occasioned  by 
circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control),  he  took 
out  of  it  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  folded  small,  and 
quite  covered  with  long  sums,  carefully  worked. 
From  the  glimpse  I  had  of  them,  I  should  say  that 
I  never  saw  such  sums  out  of  a  school  ciphering- 
book.  These,  it  seemed,  were  calculations  of  com- 
pound interest  on  what  he  called  "  the  principal 
amount  of  forty-one,  ten,  eleven  and  a  half,"  for 
various  periods.  After  a  careful  consideration  of 
these,  and  an  elaborate  estimate  of  his  resources,  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  select  that  sum  which 
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represented  the  amount  with  compound  interest  to 
two  years,  fifteen  calendar  months,  and  fourteen  days 
from  that  date.  For  this  he  had  drawn  a  note-of- 
hand,  with  great  neatness,  which  he  handed  over  to 
Traddles  on  the  spot,  a  discharge  of  his  debt  in  full, 
(as  between  man  and  man),  with  many  acknowledg- 
ments. 

"  I  have  still  a  presentiment,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber, 
pensively  shaking  her  head,  ''  that  my  family  will 
appear  on  board,  before  we  finally  depart." 

Mr.  Micawber  evidently  had  his  presentiment  on 
the  subject  too,  but  he  put  it  in  his  tin  pot  and 
swallowed  it. 

"  If  you  have  any  opportunity  of  sending  letters 
home,  on  your  passage,  Mrs.  Micawber,"  said  my 
aunt,  "  you  must  let  us  hear  from  you,  you  know." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Trotwood,"  she  replied,  "  I  shall 
only  be  too  happy  to  think  that  any  one  expects  to 
hear  from  us.  I  shall  not  fail  to  correspond.  Mr. 
Copperfield,  I  trust,  as  an  old  and  familiar  friend, 
will  not  object  to  receive  occasional  intelligence,  him- 
self, from  one  who  knew  him  when  the  twins  were 
yet  unconscious." 

I  said  that  I  should  hope  to  hear,  whenever  she  had 
an  opportunity  of  writing. 

"  Please  Heaven,  there  will  be  many  such  oppor- 
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tunities,"  said  Mr.  Micawber.  "  The  ocean,  in  these 
times,  is  a  perfect  fleet  of  ships  ;  and  we  can  hardly 
fail  to'  encounter  many,  in  running  over.  It  is 
merely  crossing,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  trifling  with 
his  eye-glass,  "  merely  crossing.  The  distance  is 
quite  imaginary." 

I  think  now,  how  odd  it  was,  but  how  wonder- 
fully like  Mr.  Micawber,  that,  when  he  went  from 
London  to  Canterbury,  he  should  have  talked  as  if 
he  were  going  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  earth  ; 
and,  when  he  went  from  England  to  Australia, 
as  if  he  were  going  for  a  little  trip  across  the 
channel. 

"  On  the  voyage,  I  shall  endeavour,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber,  "  occasionally  to  spin  them  a  yarn  ;  and 
the  melody  of  my  son  Wilkin s  will,  I  trust,  be 
acceptable  at  the  galley-fire.  When  Mrs.  Micawber 
has  her  sea-legs  on — an  expression  in  which  I  hope 
there  is  no  conventional  impropriety — she  will  give 
them,  I  daresay.  Little  Tafllin.  Porpoises  and 
dolphins,  I  believe,  will  be  frequently  observed 
athwart  our  Bows,  and,  either  on  the  Starboard  or  the 
Larboard  Quarter,  objects  of  interest  will  be  continu- 
ally descried.  In  short,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  with 
the  old  genteel  air,  "the  probability  is,  all  will  be 
found   so  exciting,   alow   and    aloft,  that  when  the 
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look-out,  stationed  in  the  main-top,  cries  Land-oh  ! 
we  shall  be   very   considerably  astonished  !  " 

With  that  he  flourished  off  the  contents  of  his 
little  tin  pot,  as  if  he  had  made  the  voyage,  and  had 
passed  a  first-class  examination  before  the  highest 
naval  authorities. 
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Perhaps  Arnold'' s  place  in  our  poetry  has  not  been  stated  more 
critically  well  than  by  Richard  Holt  Mutton^  who  said  that 
it  is  determined  by  his  relation  to  Wordsworth.  "  Words- 
worth went  about  with  deep  exultation  in  his  hearty  not^ 
like  Mr,  Arnold^  with  an  exalted  compassion  and  a  serene 
fortitude.  Where  Wordsworth  said  '-rejoice^  Mr. 
Arnold  says  '  endure.^  While  Wordsworth^ s  rapture  was 
the  rapture  of  illumination  from  the  source  of  all  light  ^  Mr. 
Arnold's  is  but  an  ambiguous  and  hesitating  joy  in  the 
buoyancy  of  his  own  soul."  Yet  Arnold  spoke  to  his  age  in 
the  spirit  of  that  age.  His  own  words  on  Marcus  Aurelius 
seems  singularly  applicable  to  hi?nself  in  his  character  of 
didactic  poet.  "  And  so  he  remains  the  especial  friend  and 
comforter  of  all  clear-headed  and  scrupulous  yet  pure-hearted 
and  upward-striving  men,  in  those  ages  most  especially  that 
walk  by  sight y  not  by  faith,  hut  yet  have  no  open  vision. 
He  cannot  give  such  souls,  perhaps,  all  they  yearn  for,  but 
he  gives  them  much  ;  and  what  he  gives  them,  they  can 
receive." 

THE   DISCIPLINE   OF    LIFE 

{From  Empedocles  on  Etna) 

These  hundred  doctors  try- 
To  preach  thee  to  their  school. 
We  have  the  truth  they  cry. 
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And  yet  their  oracle, 
Trumpet  it  as  they  will,  is  but  the  same  as  thine. 

Once  read  thy  own  breast  right, 
And  thou  hast  done  with  fears. 
Man  gets  no  other  light, 
Search  he  a  thousand  years. 
Sink  in  thyself:  there  ask  what  ails  thee,  at  that  shrine. 

What  makes  thee  struggle  and  rave  ? 
Why  are  men  ill  at  ease  ? 
'Tis  that  the  lot  they  have 
Fails  their  own  will  to  please. 
For  man  would  make  no  murmuring,  were  his  will 
obeyed. 

And  why  is  it  that  still 
Man  with  his  lot  thus  fights  .'' 
'Tis  that  he  makes  this  will 
The  measure  of  his  rights, 
And  believes  Nature  outraged  if  his  will's  gainsaid. 

Couldst  thou,  Pausanias,  learn 
How  deep  a  fault  is  this  ; 
Couldst  thou  but  once  discern 
Thou  hast  no  right  to  bliss, 
No  title  from  the  Gods  to  welfare  and  repose  ; 
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Then,  thou  wouldst  look  less  mazed 
Whene'er  from  bliss  debarr'd, 
Nor  think  the  Gods  were  crazed 
When  thy  own  lot  went  hard. 
But  we  are  all  the  same — the  fools  of  our  own  woes. 

For,  from  the  first  faint  morn 
Of  life,  the  thirst  for  bliss 
Deep  in  Man's  heart  is  born, 
And,  sceptic  as  he  is, 
He  fails  not  to  judge  clear  if  this  is  quench'd  or  no. 

Nor  is  that  thirst  to  blame. 
Man  errs  not  that  he  deems 
His  welfare  his  true  aim. 
He  errs  because  he  dreams 
The  world  does  but  exist  that   welfare   to  bestow. 

We  mortals  are  no  kings 
For  each  of  whom  to  sway 
A  new-made  world  up-springs 
Meant  merely  for  his  play. 
No,  we  are  strangers  here  :  the  world  is  from  of  old. 

In  vain  our  pent  wills  fret 
And  would  the  world  subdue. 
Limits  we  did  not  set 
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Condition  all  we  do. 
Born  into  life  we  are,  and  life  must  be  our  mould. 

Born  into  life  :  who  lists 
May  what  is  false  maintain, 
And  for  himself  make  mists 
Through  which  to  see  less  plain  : 
The  world  is  what  it  is,  for  all  our  dust  and  din. 

Born  into  life  :   in  vain, 
Opinions,  those  or  these, 
Unaltered  to  retain 
The  obstinate  mind  decrees. 
Experience,  like  a  sea,  soaks  all-efFacing  in. 

Born  into  life  :  'tis  we 
And  not  the  world,  are  new. 
Our  cry  for  bliss,  our  plea, 
Others  have  urged  it  too. 
Our  wants  have  all  been  felt,  our  errors  made  before. 

No  eye  could  be  too  sound 
To  observe  a  world  so  vast : 
No  patience  too  profound 
To  sort  what's  here  amassed. 
How  man  may  here  best  live  no  care  too  great  to 
explore. 
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But  we, — as  some  rude  guest 
Would  change,  where'er  he  roam, 
The  manners   there   profess'd 
To  those  he  brings  from  home  ; — 
We  mark  not  the  world's  ways,  but  would  have  it 
learn  ours. 

The  world  proclaims  the  terms 
On  which  man  wins  content. 
Reason  its  voice  confirms. 
We  spurn  them  :  and  invent 
False  weakness  in  the  world,  and  in  ourselves  false 
powers. 

We  pause  ;  we  hush  our  heart, 
And  then  address  the  Gods  : — 
"The  world  hath  fail'd  to  impart 
The  joy  our  youth  forbodes, 
Fail'd  to  fill  up  the  void  which  in  our  breasts  we  bear. 

"  Changeful  till  now,  we  still 
Looked  on  to  something  new  : 
Let  us,  with   changeless  will. 
Henceforth  look  on  to  you  ; 
To  find  with  you  the  joy  we  in  vain  here  require. 

Fools  !  that  so  often  here 
Happiness  mock'd  our  prayer, 
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I  think,  might  make  us  fear 
A  like  event  elsewhere  : 
Make  us   not  fly  to  dreams,  but   moderate  desire. 

And  yet,  for  those  who  know 
Themselves,  who  wisely  take 
Their  way  through  life,  and  bow 
To  what  they  cannot  break, — 
Why  should  I  say  that  life  need  yield  but  moderate 
bliss  ? 

Shall  we,  with  tempers  spoil'd, 
Health  sapped  by  living  ill, 
And  judgments  all  embroiled 
By  sadness  and  self-will, 
Shall  we  judge  what  for  man  is  not  high  bliss  or  is  ? 

Is  it  so  small  a  thing 
To  have  enjoy'd  the  sun. 
To  have  lived  light  in  the  spring. 
To  have  loved,  to  have  thought,  to  have  done  ; 
To    have    advanced   true   friends,    and   beat   down 
baffling  foes  ; 

That  we  must  feign  a  bliss 
Of  doubtful  future  date. 
And  while  we  dream  on  this 
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Lose  all  our  present  state, 
And  relegate  to  worlds  yet  distant  our  repose  ? 

Not  much,  I  know,  you  prize 
What  pleasures  may  be  had, 
Who  look  on  life  with   eyes 
Estranged,  like  mine,  and  sad : 
Andyet  the  village  churl  feels  the  truth  more  than  you. 

Who's   loth  to  leave  this  life 
Which  to  him  little  yields  : 
His  hard-task'd  sunburnt  wife, 
His  often-laboured  fields  ; 
The  boors  with  whom  he  talk'd,  the  country  spots 
he  knew. 

But  thou,  because  thou  hear'st 
Men  scofF  at  Heaven  and  Fate  ; 
Because  the  Gods  thou  fear'st 
Fail  to  make  blest  thy  state, 
Tremblest,  and  wilt  not  dare  to  trust  the  joys  there 
are. 

I  say,  Fear  not  !  life  still 
Leaves  human  effort  scope. 
But,  since  life  teems  with  ill. 
Nurse  no  extravagant  hope. 
Because  thou  must  not  dream,  thou  need'st  not  then 
despair. 
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MORALITY 

We  cannot  kindle  when  we  will 

The  fire  which  in  the  heart  resides  ; 

The  spirit  bloweth  and  is  still, 

In  mystery  our  soul  abides. 

But  tasks  in  hours  of  insight  will'd 
Can  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfill'd. 

With  aching  hands  and  bleeding  feet 
We  dig  and  heap,  lay  stone  on  stone  ; 
We  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat 
Of  the  long  day,  and  wish  'twere  done. 
Not  till  the  hours  of  light  return. 
All  we  have  built  do  we  discern. 

Then,  when  the  clouds  are  off  the  soul. 
When  thou  dost  bask  in  nature's  eye. 
Ask,  how  she  view'd  thy  self-control. 
Thy  struggling,  task'd  morality — 

Nature,  whose  free,  light,  cheerful  air 
Oft  made  thee,  in  thy  gloom,  despair. 

And  she,  whose  censure  thou  dost  dread, 
Whose  eye  thou  wast  afraid  to  seek, 
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See,  on  her  face  a  glow  is  spread, 

A  strong  emotion  on  her  cheek  ! 

"  Ah,  child  !  "  she  cries,  "  that  strife  divine, 
Whence  was  it,  for  it  is  not  mine  ? 

"  There  is  no  effort  on  my  brow — 

I  do  not  strive,  I  do  not  weep  ; 

I  rush  with  the  swift  spheres  and  glow 

In  joy,  and  when   I   will,   I   sleep. 

Yet  that  severe,   that  earnest  air, 
I  saw,  I  felt  it  once — but  where  ? 

"  I  knew  not  yet  the  gauge  of  time. 

Nor  wore  the  manacles  of  space  ; 

I  felt  it  in  some  other  clime, 

I  saw  it  in  some  other  place. 

'Twas  when  the  heavenly  house   I   trod, 
And  lay  upon  the  breast  of  God." 


THE   SECOND    BEST 

Moderate  tasks  and  moderate  leisure, 
Quiet  living,  strict  kept  measure 
Both  in  suffering  and  in  pleasure 
'Tis  for  this  thy  nature  yearns. 
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But  so  many  books  thou  readest, 
But  so  many  schemes  thou  breedest, 
But  so  many  wishes  feedest, 

That  thy  poor  head  almost  turns — 

And  (the  world's  so  madly  jangled 
Human  things  so  fast  entangled) 
Nature's  wish  must  now  be  strangled 
For  that  best  which  she  discerns. 

So  it  must  be  !    yet,  while  leading 
A  strained  life,  while  overfeeding, 
Like  the  rest,  his  wit  with  reading, 
No  small  profit  that  man  earns. 

Who  through  all  he  meets  can  steer  him, 
Can  reject  what  cannot  clear  him. 
Cling  to  what  can  truly  cheer  him  ; 
Who  each  day  more  surely  learns 

That  an  impulse,  from  the  distance 
Of  his  deepest,  best  existence, 
To  the  words,  "  Hope,  Light,  Persistence " 
Strongly  sets  and  truly  burns. 
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Carlylis  Sartor  Resartus  has  long  taken  its  high  place  in 
literature^  although  at  first  no  one  hut  Mrs.  Carlyle  saw 
its  merit.  It  was  in  a  parcel  tied  with  a  piece  of  Mrs. 
Carlyle's  work-box  tape  that  the  manuscript  went  to 
Murray.  A  week  later  it  was  again  in  Carlyle  s  hands, 
and  he  took  it  to  James  Fraser,  the  Regent  Street  book- 
seller and  publisher  o/"  Eraser's  Magazine.  After  much 
"  hithering  and  thithering  about  the  black  state  of  trade  " 
the  publisher  made  the  blighting  proposal  that  Carlyle 
should  pay  him  the  sum  of  £i^  to  launch  the  book. 
Carlyle  refused  the  offer,  and  had  other  dismal  adventures 
with  publishers.  In  the  end,  however.  Sartor  Resartus 
appeared  serially  in  what  Carlyle  called  Eraser's  '■^  dogs' - 
meat  tart  of  a  magazine.''^  Its  Germanised  diction  and 
volcanic  poetical  philosophy  made  a  mixture  most  unpopular 
with  the  subscribers,  but  the  world  has  long  endorsed  Mrs, 
CarlyWs  words  to  her  husband — "  //  is  a  work  of  genius, 
dear  " — and  has  accepted  Sartor  Resartus  with  its  fierce 
humour,  noble  bursts  of  poetry,  and  its  passionate  declarations 
that  man  is  but  a  symbol  of  God,  as  the  finest  issue  of 
Carlyle's  teaching. 

THE    ILLUSION   OF   TIME 

Deepest  of  all  illusory  Appearances,  for  hiding 
Wonder,  as  for  many  other  ends^  are  your  two 
grand    fundamental  world-enveloping  Appearances, 
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Space  and  Time,  These,  as  spun  and  woven  for 
us  from  before  Birth  itself,  to  clothe  our  celestial 
Me  for  dwelling  here,  and  yet  to  blind  it, — lie  all 
embracing,  as  the  universal  canvas,  or  warp  and 
woof,  whereby  all  minor  Illusions,  in  this  Phantasm 
Existence,  weave  and  paint  themselves.  In  vain, 
while  here  on  Earth,  shall  you  endeavour  to  strip 
them  off ;  you  can,  at  best,  but  rend  them  asunder 
for  moments,  and  look  through. 

Fortunatus  had  a  wishing  Hat,  which  when  he 
put  on,  and  wished  himself  Anywhere,  behold  he  was 
There.  By  this  means  had  Fortunatus  triumphed 
over  Space,  he  had  annihilated  Space  ;  for  him  there 
was  no  Where,  but  all  was  Here.  Were  a  Hatter 
to  establish  himself,  in  the  Wahngasse  of  Weiss- 
nichtwo,  and  make  felts  of  this  sort  for  all  mankind, 
what  a  world  we  should  have  of  it  !  Still  stranger, 
should,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  another 
Hatter  establish  himself  ;  and,  as  his  fellow-craftsman 
made  Space-annihilating  Hats,  make  Time-annihilat- 
ing !  Of  both  would  I  purchase,  were  it  with  my 
last  groschen  ;  but  chiefly  of  this  latter.  To  clap- 
on  your  felt,  and,  simply  by  wishing  that  you  were 
Anywhere^  straightway  to  be  There  !  Next  to  clap- 
on  your  other  felt,  and,  simply  by  wishing  that  you 
were  Anywhen^  straightway  to  be  Then  !     This  were 
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indeed  the  grander  :  shooting  at  will  from  the  Fire- 
Creation  of  the  World  to  its  Fire-Consummation  ; 
here  historically  present  in  the  First  Century,  con- 
versing face  to  face  with  Paul  and  Seneca  ;  there 
prophetically  in  the  Thirty-first,  conversing  also  face 
to  face  with  other  Pauls  and  Senecas,  who  as  yet 
stand  hidden  in  the  depth  of  that  late  Time  ! 

Or  thinkest  thou  it  were  impossible,  unimagin- 
able ?  Is  the  Past  annihilated,  then,  or  only  past  ; 
is  the  Future  non-extant,  or  only  future  ?  Those 
mystic  faculties  of  thine.  Memory  and  Hope,  already 
answer :  already  through  those  mystic  avenues,  thou 
the  Earth-blinded  summonest  both  Past  and  Future, 
and  communest  with  them,  though  as  yet  darkly, 
and  with  mute  beckonings.  The  curtains  of  Yester- 
day drop  down,  the  curtains  of  Tomorrow  roll  up  ; 
but  Yesterday  and  Tomorrow  both  are.  Pierce 
through  the  Time-element,  glance  into  the  Eternal. 
Believe  what  thou  findest  written  in  the  sanctuaries 
of  Man's  Soul,  even  as  all  Thinkers,  in  all  ages,  have 
devoutly  read  it  there  :  that  Time  and  Space  are  not 
God,  but  creations  of  God  ;  that  with  God  as  it  is  a 
universal  Here,  so  it  is  an  everlasting  Now. 

And  seest  thou  therein  any  glimpse  of  Immor- 
tality } — O  Heaven  !  Is  the  White  Tomb  of  our 
Loved  One,  who  died  from  our  arms,  and  had  to  be 
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left  behind  us  there,  which  rises  in  the  distance,  like 
a  pale,  mournfully  receding  Milestone,  to  tell  how 
many  toilsome  uncheered  miles  we  have  journeyed 
on  alone, — but  a  pale  spectral  Illusion  !  Is  the  lost 
Friend  still  mysteriously  Here,  even  as  we  are  Here 
mysteriously,  with  God, — Know  of  a  truth  that  only 
the  Time-shadows  have  perished,  or  are  perishable  ; 
that  the  real  Being  of  whatever  was,  and  whatever  is, 
and  whatever  will  be,  is  even  now  and  forever.  This, 
should  it  unhappily  seem  new,  thou  mayest  ponder 
at  thy  leisure  ;  for  the  next  twenty  years,  or  the  next 
twenty  centuries  :  believe  it  thou  must  ;  understand 
it  thou  canst  not. 

That  the  Thought-forms,  Space  and  Time, 
wherein,  once  for  all,  we  are  sent  into  this  earth  to 
live,  should  condition  and  determine  our  whole 
Practical  reasonings,  conceptions,  and  imagings  or 
imaginings,  seems  altogether  fit,  just,  and  unavoid- 
able. But  that  they  should,  furthermore,  usurp  such 
sway  over  pure  spiritual  Meditation,  and  blind  us  to 
the  wonder  everywhere  lying  close  on  us,  seems 
nowise  so.  Admit  Space  and  Time  to  their  due 
rank  as  Forms  of  Thought  ;  nay  even,  if  thou  wilt, 
to  their  quite  undue  rank  of  Realities  :  and  consider, 
then,  with  thyself  how  their  thin  disguises  hide  from 
us  the  brightest  God-effulgences  !     Thus,  were  it  not 
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miraculous,  could  I  stretch  forth  my  hand  and  clutch 
the  Sun  ?  Yet  thou  seest  me  daily  stretch  forth  my 
hand  and  therewith  clutch  many  a  thing,  and  swing 
it  hither  and  thither.  Art  thou  a  grown  baby,  then, 
to  fancy  that  the  Miracle  lies  in  miles  of  distance,  or 
in  pounds  avoirdupois  of  weight  ;  and  not  to  see 
that  the  true  inexplicable  God-revealing  Miracle  lies 
in  this,  that  I  can  stretch  forth  my  hand  at  all ;  that 
I  have  free  Force  to  clutch  ought  therewith  ?  In- 
numerable other  of  this  sort  are  the  deceptions,  and 
wonder-hiding  stupefactions,  which  Space  practises 
on  us. 

Still  worse  is  it  with  regard  to  Time.  Your 
grand  anti-magician,  and  universal  wonder-hider,  is 
this  same  lying  Time.  Had  we  but  the  Time- 
annihilating  Hat,  to  put  on  for  once  only,  we  should 
see  ourselves  in  a  World  of  Miracles,  wherein  all 
fabled  or  authentic  Thaumaturgy,  and  feats  of  Magic, 
were  outdone.  But  unhappily  we  have  not  such  a 
Hat ;  and  man,  poor  fool  that  he  is,  can  seldom  and 
scantily  help  himself  without  one. 

Were  it  not  wonderful,  for  instance,  had  Or- 
pheus, or  Amphion,  built  the  walls  of  Thebes  by 
the  mere  sound  of  his  Lyre  ?  Yet  tell  me,  Who 
built  these  walls  of  Weissnichtwo  ;  summoning  out 
all  the   sandstone  rocks,   to  dance  along  from  the 
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Steinbruch  (now  a  huge  Troglodyte  Chasm,  with 
frightful  green-mantled  pools)  ;  and  shape  them- 
selves into  Doric  and  Ionic  pillars,  squared  ashlar 
houses  and  noble  streets  ?  Was  it  not  the  still 
higher  Orpheus,  or  Orpheuses,  who,  in  past  centuries, 
by  the  divine  Music  of  Wisdom,  succeeded  in 
civilising  Man  ?  Our  highest  Orpheus  walked  in 
Judea,  eighteen-hundred  years  ago  :  his  sphere- 
melody,  flowing  in  wild  native  tones,  took  captive 
the  ravished  souls  of  men  ;  and,  being  of  a  truth 
sphere-melody,  still  flows  and  sounds,  though  now 
with  thousandfold  accompaniments,  and  rich  sym- 
phonies, through  all  our  hearts  ;  and  modulates,  and 
divinely  leads  them.  Is  that  a  wonder,  which 
happens  in  two  hours  ?  and  does  it  cease  to  be 
wonderful  if  happening  in  two  million  ?  Not  only 
was  Thebes  built  by  the  music  of  an  Orpheus  ;  but 
without  the  music  of  some  inspired  Orpheus  was  no 
city  ever  built,  no  work  that  man  glories  in  ever 
done. 

Sweep  away  the  Illusion  of  Time  ;  glance,  if 
thou  have  eyes,  from  the  near  moving-cause  to  its 
far-distant  Mover  :  the  stroke  that  came  transmitted 
through  a  whole  galaxy  of  elastic  balls,  was  it  less  a 
stroke  than  if  the  last  ball  only  had  been  struck,  and 
sent  flying  ?     O,  could  I  (with  the  Time-annihilating 
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Hat)  transport  thee  direct  from  the  Beginnings  to 
the  Endings,  how  were  thy  eyesight  unsealed,  and 
thy  heart  set  flaming  in  the  Light-sea  of  celestial 
wonder  !  Then  sawest  thou  that  this  fair  Universe, 
were  it  in  the  meanest  province  thereof,  is  in  very 
deed  the  star-domed  City  of  God  ;  that  through 
every  star,  through  every  grass-blade,  and  most 
through  every  Living  Soul,  the  glory  of  a  present 
God  still  beams.  But  Nature,  which  is  the  Time- 
vesture  of  God,  and  reveals  Him  to  the  wise,  hides 
Him  from  the  foolish. 

Again,  could  anything  be  more  miraculous  than 
an  actual  authentic  Ghost  ?  The  English  Johnson 
longed,  all  his  life,  to  see  one  ;  but  could  not,  though 
he  went  to  Cock  Lane,  and  thence  to  the  church- 
vaults,  and  tapped  on  coffins.  Foolish  Doctor  ! 
Did  he  never,  with  the  mind's  eye  as  well  as  with  the 
body's,  look  round  him  into  that  full  tide  of  human 
Life  he  so  loved  ;  did  he  never  so  much  as  look  into 
Himself  ?  The  good  Doctor  was  a  Ghost,  as  actual 
and  authentic  as  heart  could  wish  ;  well-nigh  a 
million  of  Ghosts  were  travelling  the  streets  by  his 
side.  Once  more  I  say,  sweep  away  the  illusion  of 
Time  ;  compress  the  threescore  years  into  three 
minutes  :  what  else  was  he,  what  else  are  we  .''  Are 
we  not  Spirits,  that  are  shaped  into  a  body,  into  an 
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Appearance  ;  and  that  fade  away  again  into  air  and 
Invisibility  ?  This  is  no  metaphor,  it  is  a  simple 
scientific  fact:  we  start  out  of  Nothingness,  take 
figure,  and  are  Apparitions  ;  round  us,  as  round  the 
veriest  spectre,  is  Eternity  ;  and  to  Eternity  minutes 
are  as  years  and  aeons.  Come  there  not  tones  of 
Love  and  Faith,  as  from  celestial  harp-strings,  like 
the  Song  of  beatified  Souls  ?  And  again,  do  we  not 
squeak  and  jibber  (in  our  discordant,  screech-owlish 
debatings  and  recriminatings)  ;  and  glide  bodeful, 
and  feeble,  and  fearful  ;  or  uproar  {j)oltern)^  and 
revel  in  our  mad  Dance  of  the  Dead, — till  the  scent 
of  the  morning  air  summons  us  to  our  still  Home  ; 
and  dreamy  Night  becomes  awake  and  Day  ?  Where 
now  is  Alexander  of  Macedon  :  does  the  steel  Host, 
that  yelled  in  fierce  battle-shouts  at  Issus  and  Arbela, 
remain  behind  him  ;  or  have  they  all  vanished 
utterly,  even  as  perturbed  Goblins  must  ?  Napoleon 
too,  and  his  Moscow  Retreats  and  Austerlitz 
Campaigns  1  Was  it  all  other  than  the  veriest 
Spectre-hunt  ;  which  has  now,  with  its  howling 
tumult  that  made  Night  hideous,  flitted  away  ? — 
Ghosts  1  There  are  nigh  a  thousand-million  walking 
the  Earth  openly  at  noontide  ;  some  half-hundred 
have  vanished  from  it,  some  half-hundred  have 
arisen  in  it,  ere  thy  watch  ticks  once. 
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O  Heaven,  it  is  mysterious,  it  is  awful  to  con- 
sider that  we  not  only  carry  each  a  future  Ghost 
within  him  ;  but  are,  in  very  deed.  Ghosts  !  These 
Limbs,  whence  had  we  them  ;  this  stormy  Force  ; 
this  life-blood  with  its  burning  Passion  ?  They  are 
dust  and  shadow  ;  a  Shadow-system  gathered  round 
our  Me  ;  wherein,  through  some  moments  or  years, 
the  Divine  Essence  is  to  be  revealed  in  the  Flesh. 
That  warrior  on  his  strong  war-horse,  fire  flashes 
through  his  eyes  ;  force  dwells  in  his  arm  and  heart  : 
but  warrior  and  war-horse  are  a  vision  ;  a  revealed 
Force,  nothing  more.  Stately  they  tread  the  Earth, 
as  if  it  were  a  firm  substance  :  fool !  the  Earth  is 
but  a  film  ;  it  cracks  in  twain,  and  warrior  and  war- 
horse  sink  beyond  plummet's  sounding.  Plummet's  ? 
Fantasy  herself  will  not  follow  them.  A  little  while 
ago,  they  were  not  ;  a  little  while,  and  they  are  not, 
their  very  ashes  are  not. 

So  has  it  been  from  the  beginning,  so  will  it  be 
to  the  end.  Generation  after  generation  takes  to 
itself  the  Form  of  a  Body  ;  and  forth-issuing  from 
Cimmerian  Night,  on  Heaven's  mission  appears. 
What  Force  and  Fire  is  in  each  he  expends  :  one 
grinding  in  the  mill  of  Industry  ;  one  hunter-like 
climbing  the  giddy  Alpine  heights  of  Science  ;  one 
madly  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  Strife,  in  war 
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with  his  fellow  : — and  then  the  Heaven-sent  is 
recalled  ;  his  earthly  Vesture  falls  away,  and  soon 
even  to  Sense  becomes  a  vanished  Shadow.  Thus, 
like  some  wild-flaming,  wild-thundering  train  of 
Heaven's  Artillery,  does  this  mysterious  Mankind 
thunder  and  flame,  in  long-drawn,  quick-succeeding 
grandeur,  through  the  unknown  Deep.  Thus,  like 
a  God-created,  fire-breathing  Spirit-host,  we  emerge 
from  the  Inane  ;  haste  stormfully  across  the  astonished 
Earth  ;  then  plunge  again  into  the  Inane.  Earth's 
mountains  are  levelled,  and  her  seas  filled  up,  in  our 
passage  :  can  the  Earth,  which  is  but  dead  and  a 
vision,  resist  Spirits  which  have  reality  and  are  alive  .'' 
On  the  hardest  adamant  some  footprint  of  us  is 
stamped-in  ;  the  last  Rear  of  the  host  will  read 
traces  of  the  earliest  Van.  But  whence  .^— O 
Heaven,  whither  ^  Sense  knows  not  ;  Faith  knows 
not  ;  only  that  it  is  through  Mystery  to  Mystery, 
from  God  and  to  God. 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  Life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep  ! 
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The  Lady  of  the  Lake  was  Scott's  third  tale  in  verse^  and 
it  was  published  in  May  1 8 1 0.  "  The  most  interesting^ 
rotnantic^  picturesque^  and  graceful  of  his  narrative  poems  ** 
was  Lockhari's  opinion  of  the  Lady  ;  and  popular  taste 
agrees.  Scott's  poetry  is  not  great^  considered  as  poetry^  yet 
we  return  to  it  through  life  and  love  it  through  thick 
and  thin.  Its  rank  is  accurately  and  generously  stated  by  the 
late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  :  "  It  is  not  poetry  of  the  first 
order.  It  is  not  the  poetry  of  deep  meditation  or  rapt 
enthusiasm  .  .  .  And  yet  it  has  a  charm^  which  becomes 
more  sensible  the  more  familiar  we  grow  with  it^  the  charm 
of  unaffected  and  spontaneous  love  of  nature  ;  and  not  only 
is  it  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  nature  which  Scott  loves 
so  well^  but  It  is  still  the  best  interpreter  of  the  sound  healthy 
love  of  wild  scenery.  Wordsworth  no  doubt  goes  deeper  ; 
and  Byron  is  more  vigorous  ;  and  Shelley  more  ethereal. 
But  it  is,  and  will  remain,  a  good  thing  to  have  a  breath 
from  the  Cheviots  brought  straight  into  London  streets,  as 
Scott  alone  can  do  it." 


A  HIGHLAND  SUNSET 

The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
Roll'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way  ; 
Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire, 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 
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But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 

Within  the  dark  ravines  below  ; 

Where  twined  the  path  in  shadow  hid, 

Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid. 

Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 

Its  thunder-splinter'd  pinnacle  ; 

Round  many  an  insulated  mass, 

The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass, 

Huge  as  the  tower  which  builders  vain 

Presumptuous  piled  on  Shina's  plain. 

The  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent, 

Form'd  turret,  dome,  or  battlement. 

Or  seem'd  fastastically  set 

With  cupola  or  minaret, 

Wild  crests  as  pagod  ever  deck'd, 

Or  mosque  of  Eastern  architect. 

Nor  were  these  earth-born  castles  bare, 

Nor  lack'd  they  many  a  banner  fair  ; 

For,  from  their  shiver'd  brows  display'd. 

Far  o'er  the  unfathomable  glade, 

All  twinkling  with  the  dewdrops'  sheen, 

The  brier-rose  fell  in  streamers  green, 

And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyes. 

Waved  in  the  west-wind's  summer  sighs. 
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Boon  nature  scatter'd,  free  and  wild, 
Each  plant  or  flower,  the  mountain's  child. 
Here  eglantine  embalm'd  the  air, 
Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there  ; 
The  primrose  pale  and  violet  flower, 
Found  in  each  clifi^  a  narrow  bower  ; 
Fox-glove  and  night-shade,  side  by  side, 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride, 
Group'd  their  dark  hues  with  every  stain 
The  weather-beaten  crags  retain. 
With  boughs  that  quaked  at  every  breath 
Grey  birch  and  aspen  wept  beneath  ; 
Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock  ; 
And,  higher  yet,  the  pine-tree  hung 
His  shatter'd  trunk,  and  frequent  flung, 
Where  seem'd  the  clifl^s  to  meet  on  high, 
His  boughs  athwart  the  narrow'd  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  glanced. 
Where  glist'ning  streamers  waved  and  danced, 
The  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue  ; 
3o  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dream. 
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Onward,  amid  the  copse  *gan  peep 
A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep, 
Affording  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim 
As  served  the  wild  duck's  brood  to  swim. 
Lost  for  a  space,  through  thickets  veering, 
But  broader  when  again  appearing, 
Tall  rocks  and  tufted  knolls  their  face 
Could  on  the  dark-blue  mirror  trace  ; 
And  farther  as  the  Hunter  stray'd. 
Still  broader  sweep  its  channels  made. 
The  shaggy  mounds  no  longer  stood. 
Emerging  from  entangled  wood, 
But,  wave-encircled,  seem'd  to  float, 
Like  castle  girdled  with  its  moat  ; 
Yet  broader  floods  extending  still 
Divide  them  from  their  parent  hill, 
Till  each,  retiring,  claims  to  be 
An  islet  in  an  inland  sea. 

And  now,  to  issue  from  the  glen. 

No  pathway  meets  the  wanderer's  ken, 

Unless  he  climb,  with  footing  nice, 

A  far  projecting  precipice. 

The  broom's  tough  roots  his  ladder  made, 

The  hazel  saplings  lent  their  aid  ; 
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And  thus  an  airy  point  he  won, 

Where,  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun, 

One  burnish'd  sheet  of  living  gold, 

Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roll'd, 

In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay, 

With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay, 

And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright. 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  light. 

And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand. 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

High  on  the  south,  huge  Benvenue 

Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurl'd, 

The  fragments   of  an  earlier  world  ; 

A  wildering  forest  feather'd  o'er 

His  ruin'd  sides  and  summit  hoar. 

While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 

Ben-an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare. 

From  the  steep  promontory  gazed 

The  stranger,  raptured  and  amazed. 

And,  "  What  a  scene  were  here,"  he  cried, 

'*  For  princely  pomp,  or  churchman's  pride  ! 

On  this  bold  brow,  a  lordly  tower  ; 

In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower  ; 
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On  yonder  meadow,  far  away, 

The  turrets  of  a  cloister  grey  ; 

How  blithely  might  the  bugle-horn 

Chide,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  morn  ! 

How  sweet,  at  eve,  the  lover's  lute 

Chime,  when  the  groves  were  still  and  mute  ! 

And,  when  the  midnight  moon  should  lave 

Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave, 

How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 

The  holy  matins'  distant  hum, 

While  the  deep  peal's  commanding  tone 

Should  wake,  in  yonder  islet  lone, 

A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell. 

To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell — 

And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  and  all, 

Should  each  bewilder'd  stranger  call 

To  friendly  feast,  and  lighted  hall." 
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No  Victorian  writer  delivered  a  more  inspiring  yet  less  compact 
teaching  than  Ruskin.  There  is  no  single  name  by  which 
he  can  be  described.  He  was  art  critic^  political  economist^ 
moralist^  and  prophet.  Perhaps  the  final  impression  that 
Ruskin  leaves  on  the  mind  is  that  of  a  man  who  dedicated 
his  life  to  turning  over  with  great  clean  hand — first  in 
hope^  and  at  last  in  weariness — the  whole  assembled  result 
of  human  art^  and  the  registers  of  its  origins.  Constantly 
he  rose^  like  one  filled  with  beauty^  afflicted  with  more 
purpose  than  he  could  contain  or  control^  to  teach  conduct 
to  men  and  nations  from  a  too  individual  perception.  To  live 
according  to  Ruskin  might  be  difficult  and  erroneous ;  but  to  see 
beauty  as  he  saw  //,  and  to  love  righteousness  as  he  loved  it^ 
is  a  great  ideal.  The  passage  here  given  is  the  concluding 
one  of  Modern  Painters. 

PEACE   AND   THE   PRICE   OF    IT 

So  far  as  in  it  lay,  this  century  has  caused  every 
one  of  its  great  men,  whose  hearts  were  kindest,  and 
whose  spirits  most  perceptive  of  the  work  of  God, 
to  die  without  hopej  Scott,  Keats,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Turner.  Great  England,  of  the  Iron-heart  now,  not 
of  the  Lion-heart ;  for  these  souls  of  her  children  an 
account  may  perhaps  be  one  day  required  of  her. 
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She  has  not  yet  read  often  enough  that  old  story 
of  the  Samaritan's  mercy.  He  whom  he  saved 
was  going  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho — to  the 
accursed  city  (so  the  old  Church  used  to  understand 
it).  He  should  not  have  left  Jerusalem  ;  it  was  his 
own  fault  that  he  went  out  into  the  desert,  and  fell 
among  the  thieves,  and  was  left  for  dead.  Every 
one  of  these  English  children,  in  their  day,  took  the 
desert  bypath  as  he  did,  and  fell  amongst  fiends — 
took  to  making  bread  out  of  stones  at  their  bidding, 
and  then  died,  torn  and  famished ;  careful  England, 
in  her  pure,  priestly  dress,  passing  by  on  the  other 
side.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  is  the  account 
we  have  to  give  of  them. 

So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  I  do  not  fear  for 
them — there  being  one  Priest  who  never  passes  by. 
The  longer  I  live,  the  more  clearly  I  see  how  all 
souls  are  in  His  hand — the  mean  and  the  great. 
Fallen  on  the  earth  in  their  baseness,  or  fading  as 
the  mist  of  morning  in  their  goodness — still  in  the 
hand  of  the  potter  as  the  clay,  and  in  the  temple  of 
their  master  as  the  cloud.  It  was  not  the  mere 
bodily  death  that  He  conquered — that  death  had  no 
sting.  It  was  this  spiritual  death  which  He  con- 
quered, so  that  at  last  it  should  be  swallowed  up — 
mark  the  word — not  in  life  ;  but  in  victory.    As  the 
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dead  body  shall  be  raised  to  life,  so  also  the  defeated 
soul  to  victory,  if  only  it  has  been  fighting  on  its 
Master's  side,  has  made  no  covenant  with  death  ; 
nor  itself  bowed  its  forehead  for  his  seal.  Blind 
from  the  prison-house,  maimed  from  the  battle,  or 
mad  from  the  tombs,  their  souls  shall  surely  yet  sit, 
astonished,  at  His  feet  who  giveth  peace. 

Who  giveth  peace  .''  Many  a  peace  we  have  made 
and  named  for  ourselves,  but  the  falsest  is  in  that 
marvellous  thought  that  we,  of  all  generations  of 
the  earth,  only  know  the  right  ;  and  that  to  us, 
at  last — and  us  alone — all  the  scheme  of  God,  about 
the  salvation  of  men,  has  been  shown.  "This  is 
the  light  in  which  we  are  walking.  Those  vain 
Greeks  are  gone  down  to  their  Persephone  for  ever 
— Egypt  and  Assyria,  Elam  and  her  multitude — 
uncircumcised,  their  graves  are  round  about  them 
— Pathros  and  careless  Ethiopia — filled  with  the 
slain.  Rome,  with  her  thirsty  sword,  and  poison 
wine,  how  did  she  walk  in  her  darkness  !  We 
only  have  no  idolatries — ours  are  the  seeing  eyes  ; 
in  our  pure  hands  at  last,  the  seven-sealed  book  is 
laid  ;  to  our  true  tongues  entrusted  the  preaching 
of  a  perfect  gospel.  Who  shall  come  after  us  }  Is 
it  not  Peace  ^  The  poor  Jew,  Zimri,  who  slew  his 
master,  there   is   no  peace   for   him  :  but,  for   us } 
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tiara  on  head,  may  we  not  look  out  of  the  windows 
of  heaven  ? " 

Another  kind  of  peace  I  look  for  than  this,  though 
I  hear  it  said  of  me  that  I  am  hopeless. 

I  am  not  hopeless,  though  my  hope  may  be  as 
Veronese's  :  the  dark-veiled. 

Veiled,  not  because  sorrowful,  but  because  blind. 
I  do  not  know  what  my  England  desires,  or  how 
long  she  will  choose  to  do  as  she  is  doing  now — 
with  her  right  hand  casting  away  the  souls  of  men, 
and  with  her  left  the  gifts  of  God. 

In  the  prayers  which  she  dictates  to  her  children, 
she  tells  them  to  fight  against  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil.  Some  day,  perhaps,  it  may  also  occur 
to  her  as  desirable  to  tell  those  children  what  she 
means  by  this.  What  is  the  world  which  they  are 
to  "  fight  with,"  and  how  does  it  differ  from  the 
world  which  they  are  to  "  get  on  in  "  ?  The  explana- 
tion seems  to  me  the  more  needful,  because  I  do 
not,  in  the  book  we  profess  to  live  by,  find  any- 
thing very  distinct  about  fighting  with  the  world. 
I  find  something  about  fighting  with  the  rulers 
of  its  darkness,  and  something  also  about  over- 
coming it  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  conquest 
is  to  be  by  hostility,  since  evil  may  be  overcome 
with   good.     But  I  find   it   written    very   distinctly 
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that  God    loved  the  world,  and  that  Christ  is  the 
light  of  it. 

What  the  much-used  words,  therefore,  mean,  I 
cannot  tell.  But  this,  I  believe,  they  should  mean. 
That  there  is,  indeed,  one  world  which  is  full  of 
care,  and  desire,  and  hatred  :  a  world  of  war,  of 
which  Christ  is  not  the  light,  which  indeed  is  with- 
out light,  and  has  never  heard  the  great  "  Let  there 
be."  Which  is,  therefore,  in  truth,  as  yet  no  world  ; 
but  chaos,  on  the  face  of  which,  moving,  the  Spirit 
of  God  yet  causes  m.en  to  hope  that  a  world  will 
come.  The  better  one,  they  call  it  :  perhaps  they 
might,  more  wisely,  call  it  the  real  one.  Also,  I 
hear  them  speak  continually  of  going  to  it,  rather 
than  of  its  coming  to  them ;  which,  again,  is  strange, 
for  in  that  prayer  which  they  had  straight  from  the 
lips  of  the  Light  of  the  world,  and  which  He  appa- 
rently thought  sufficient  prayer  for  them,  there  is 
not  anything  about  going  to  another  world  ;  only 
something  of  another  government  coming  into  this  ; 
or  rather,  not  another,  but  the  only  government — 
that  government  which  will  constitute  it  a  world 
indeed.  New  heavens  and  new  earth.  Earth  no 
more  without  form  and  void,  but  sown  with  fruit 
of  righteousness.  Firmament,  no  more  of  passing 
cloud,  but  of  cloud  risen  out  of  the  crystal  sea — 
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cloud  in  which,  as  He  was  once  received  up,  so  He 
shall  again  come  with  power,  and  every  eye  shall 
see  Him,  and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail 
because  of  Him. 

Kindreds  of  the  earth,  or  tribes  of  it !  ^  "  the  earth- 
begotten,"  the  Chaos  children — children  of  this 
present  world,  with  its  desolate  seas,  and  its  Medusa 
clouds  :  the  Dragon  children,  merciless  :  they  who 
dealt  as  clouds  without  water  :  serpent  clouds,  by 
whose  sight  men  were  turned  into  stone — the  time 
must  surely  come  for  their  wailing. 

"  Thy  kingdom  come,"  we  are  bid  to  ask  then  ! 
But  how  shall  it  come  ?  With  power  and  great 
glory,  it  is  written  ;  and  yet  not  with  observation,  it 
is  also  written.  Strange  kingdom  !  Yet  its  strange- 
ness is  renewed  to  us  with  every  dawn. 

When  the  time  comes  for  us  to  wake  out  of  the 
world's  sleep,  why  should  it  be  otherwise  than  out 
of  the  dreams  of  the  night  ?  Singing  of  birds,  first, 
broken  and  low,  as,  not  to  dying  eyes,  but  eyes  that 
wake  to  life,  "  the  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmer- 
ing square";  and  then  the  grey,  and  then  the  rose 
of  dawn  ;  and  last  the  light,  whose  going  forth  is  to 
the  ends  of  heaven. 

This  kingdom  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  bring  ; 
^  Compare  Matt.  xxiv.  30. 
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but  it  is,  to  receive.  Nay,  it  is  come  already,  in 
part ;  but  not  received,  because  men  love  chaos 
best ;  and  the  Night,  with  her  daughters.  That  is 
still  the  only  question  for  us,  as  in  the  old  Elias 
days,  *'  If  ye  will  receive  it."  With  pains  it  may  be 
shut  out  still  from  many  a  dark  place  of  cruelty  ;  by 
sloth  it  may  be  still  unseen  for  many  a  glorious 
hour.  But  the  pain  of  shutting  it  out  must  grow 
greater  and  greater  :  harder,  every  day,  that  struggle 
of  man  with  man  in  the  abyss,  and  shorter  wages 
for  the  fiend's  work.  But  it  is  still  at  our  choice  ; 
the  simoon-dragon  may  still  be  served  if  we  will,  in 
the  fiery  desert,  or  else  God  walking  in  the  garden, 
at  cool  of  day.  Coolness  now,  not  of  Hesperus 
over  Atlas,  stooped  endurer  of  toil ;  but  of  Heos- 
phorus  over  Sion,  the  joy  of  the  earth.  The  choice 
is  no  vague  nor  doubtful  one.  High  on  the  desert 
mountain,  full  descried,  sits  throned  the  tempter, 
with  his  old  promise — the  kingdoms  of  this  world, 
and  the  glory  of  them.  He  still  calls  you  to  your 
labour,  as  Christ  to  your  rest — labour  and  sorrow, 
base  desire,  and  cruel  hope.  So  far  as  you  desire  to 
possess,  rather  than  to  give  ;  so  far  as  you  look  for 
power  to  command,  instead  of  to  bless  ;  so  far  as 
your  own  prosperity  seems  to  you  to  issue  out  of 
contest  or  rivalry,  of  any  kind,  with  other  men,  or 
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other  nations  ;  so  long  as  the  hope  before  you  is  for 
supremacy  instead  of  love  ;  and  your  desire  is  to  be 
greatest,  instead  of  least — first,  instead  of  last — so 
long  you  are  serving  the  Lord  of  all  that  is  last,  and 
least — the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed.  Death  ; 
and  you  shall  have  death's  crown,  with  the  worm 
coiled  in  it  ;  and  death's  wages,  with  the  worm 
feeding  on  them  ;  kindred  of  the  earth  shall  you 
yourself  become ;  saying  to  the  grave  "Thou  art  my 
father,"  and  to  the  worm  "Thou  art  my  mother, 
and  my  sister." 

I  leave  you  to  judge,  and  to  choose,  between  this 
labour,  and  the  bequeathed  peace  ;  this  wages,  and 
the  gift  of  the  Morning  Star  ;  this  obedience,  and 
the  doing  of  the  will  which  shall  enable  you  to  claim 
another  kindred  than  of  the  earth,  and  to  hear 
another  voice  than  that  of  the  grave,  saying,  "  My 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother." 
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The  poem  here  given  is  highly  characteristic  of  Browning  s 
narrative  vein  and  of  the  robustness  of  his  teaching.  He 
thought  that  a  man  should  express  himself  fully  ^  well  or  ill^ 
and  that  failure  to  do  so  is  miserable  weakness.  In  The 
Statue  and  the  Bust  he  denounces  the  cowardice  which., 
though  it  saves  a  man  from  sin,  keeps  his  life  negative  and 
fruitless.  Not  to  have  fulfilled  themselves  is  the  sin  of  Duke 
Ferdinand  and  the  woman  he  loved.     As  he  says  elsewhere  : 

Each  life  unfulfilled,  you  see  ; 
It  hangs  still,  patchy  and  scrappy  ; 
We  have  not  sighed  deep,  laughed  free. 
Starved,  feasted,  despaired, — been  happy. 

Commenting  on  this  and  similar  poems,  M.r.  G.  K.  Chesterton 
connects  Browning  s  conception  of  the  great  hour  of  life,  and 
the  courage  needed  to  use  it,  with  the  drama  of  the  poet's 
marriage.  ''  It  is  really  curious  that  this  correspondence 
has  not  been  insisted  on.  Probably  critics  have  been  misled 
by  the  fact  that  Browning  in  many  places  appears  to  boast 
that  he  is  purely  dramatic,  that  he  has  never  put  himself 
into  his  work,  a  thing  which  no  poet,  good  or  bad,  who  ever 
lived  could  possibly  avoid  doing J^ 

THE    STATUE   AND   THE   BUST 

There's  a  palace  in  Florence,  the  world  knows  well. 
And  a  statue  watches  it  from  the  square, 
And  this  story  of  both  do  our  townsmen  tell. 
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Ages  ago,  a  lady  there, 

At  the  farthest  window  facing  the  East 

Asked,  **  Who  rides  by  with  the  royal  air  ? " 

The  bridesmaids'  prattle  around  her  ceased  ; 

She  leaned  forth,  one  on  either  hand  ; 

They  saw  how  the  blush  of  the  bride  increased- 

They  felt  by  its  beats  her  heart  expand — 
As  one  at  each  ear  and  both  in  a  breath 
Whispered,  "  The  Great-Duke  Ferdinand." 

That  self-same  instant,  underneath. 
The  Duke  rode  past  in  his  idle  way. 
Empty  and  fine  like  a  swordless  sheath. 

Gay  he  rode,  with  a  friend  as  gay. 

Till  he  threw  his  head  back — "  Who  is  she  ? " 

— "  A  bride  the  Riccardi  brings  home  to-day." 

Hair  in  heaps  lay  heavily 

Over  a  pale  brow  spirit-pure — 

Carved  like  the  heart  of  the  coal-black  tree, 

Crisped  like  a  war-steed's  encolure — 
And  vainly  sought  to  dissemble  her  eyes 
Of  the  blackest  black  our  eyes  endure. 
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And  lo,  a  blade  for  a  knight's  emprise 
Filled  the  fine  empty  sheath  of  a  man, — 
The  Duke  grew  straightway  brave  and  wise. 

He  looked  at  her,  as  a  lover  can  ; 

She  looked  at  him,  as  one  who  awakes  : 

The  past  was  a  sleep,  and  her  life  began. 

Now,  love  so  ordered  for  both  their  sakes, 

A  feast  was  held  that  selfsame  night 

In  the  pile  which  the  mighty  shadow  makes. 

(For  Via  Larga  is  three-parts  light, 

But  the  palace  overshadows  one, 

Because  of  a  crime  which  may  God  requite  ! 

To  Florence  and  God  the  wrong  was  done. 
Through  the  first  republic's  murder  there 
By  Cosimo  and  his  cursed  son.) 

The  Duke  (with  the  statue's  face  in  the  square) 
Turned  in  the  midst  of  his  multitude 
At  the  bright  approach  of  the  bridal  pair. 

Face  to  face  the  lovers  stood 

A  single  minute  and  no  more. 

While  the  bridegroom  bent  as  a  man  subdued — 
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Bowed  till  his  bonnet  brushed  the  floor — 
For  the  Duke  on  the  lady  a  kiss  conferred, 
As  the  courtly  custom  was  of  yore. 

In  a  minute  can  lovers  exchange  a  word  ? 
If  a  word  did  pass,  which  I  do  not  think, 
Only  one  out  of  the  thousand  heard. 

That  was  the  bridegroom.     At  day's  brink 
He  and  his  bride  were  alone  at  last 
In  a  bedchamber  by  a  taper's  blink. 

Calmly  he  said  that  her  lot  was  cast. 

That  the  door  she  had  passed  was  shut  on  her 

Till  the  final  catafalk  repassed. 

The  world  meanwhile,  its  noise  and  stir, 
Through  a  certain  window  facing  the  East, 
She  could  watch  like  a  convent's  chronicler. 

Since  passing  the  door  might  lead  to  a  feast. 
And  a  feast  might  lead  to  so  much  beside, 
He,  of   many  evils,  chose  the  least. 

"  Freely  I  choose  too,"  said  the  bride — 
"  Your  window  and  its  world  suffice," 
Replied  the  tongue,  while  the  heart  replied — 
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*'  If  I  spend  the  night  with  that  devil  twice, 
May  his  window  serve  as  my  loop  of  hell 
Whence  a  damned  soul  looks  on  paradise  ! 

"  I  fly  to  the  Duke  who  loves  me  well, 
Sit  by  his  side  and  laugh  at  sorrow 
Ere  I  count  another  ave-bell. 

*'  'Tis  only  the  coat  of  a  page  to  borrow, 

And  tie  my  hair  in  a  horse-boy's  trim, 

And  I  save  my  soul — but  not  to-morrow  " — 

(She  checked  herself  and  her  eye  grew  dim) 
"  My  father  tarries  to  bless  my  state  ; 
I  must  keep  it  one  day  more  for  him. 

"  Is  one  day  more  so  long  to  wait  ? 
Moreover  the  Duke  rides  past,  I  know  ; 
We  shall  see  each  other,  sure  as  fate." 

She  turned  on  her  side  and  slept.     Just  so  ! 
So  we  resolve  on  a  thing  and  sleep  : 
So  did  the  lady,  ages  ago. 

That  night  the  Duke  said,  "Dear  or  cheap 
As  the  cost  of  this  cup  of  bliss  may  prove 
To  body  or  soul,  I  will  drain  it  deep." 
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And  on  the  morrow,  bold  with  love, 

He  beckoned  the  bridegroom  (close  on  call, 

As  his  duty  bade,  by  the  Duke's  alcove) 

And  smiled  "  'Twas  a  very  funeral, 

Your  lady  will  think,  this  feast  of  ours, — 

A  shame  to  efface,  whate'er  befall ! 

"  What  if  we  break  from  the  Arno  bowers. 

And  try  if  Petraja,  cool  and  green. 

Cure  last  night's  fault  with  this  morning's  flowers  ?" 

The  bridegroom,  not  a  thought  to  be  seen 
On  his  steady  brow  and  quiet  mouth. 
Said,  "  Too  much  favour  for  me  so  mean  ! 

"  But,  alas  !  my  lady  leaves  the  South  ; 
Each  wind  that  comes  from  the  Apennine 
Is  a  menace  to  her  tender  youth  : 

"  Nor  a  way  exists,  the  wise  opine. 
If  she  quits  her  palace  twice  this  year. 
To  avert  the  flower  of  life's  decline." 

Quoth  the  Duke,  "  A  sage  and  a  kindly  fear. 
Moreover  Petraja  is  cold  this  spring  : 
Be  our  feast  to-night  as  usual  here  !  " 
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And  then  to  himself — "  Which  night  shall   bring 
Thy  bride  to  her  lover's  embraces,  fool — 
Or  I  am  the  fool,  and  thou  art  the  king  ! 

*'  Yet  my  passion  must  wait  a  night,  nor  cool — 
For  to-night  the  Envoy  arrives  from  France 
Whose  heart  I   unlock  with  thyself,   my  tool. 

"  I  need  thee  still  and  might  miss  perchance. 

To-day  is  not  wholly  lost,  beside, 

With  its  hope  of  my  lady's  countenance  : 

"  For  I  ride — what  should  I  do  but  ride  .? 

And  passing  her  palace,  if  I  list, 

May  glance  at  its  window — well  betide  !  " 

So  said,  so  done  :  nor  the  lady  missed 
One  ray  that  broke  from  the  ardent  brow. 
Nor  a  curl  of  the  lips  where  the  spirit  kissed. 

Be  sure  that  each  renewed  the  vow. 
No  morrow's  sun  should  arise  and  set 
And  leave  them  then  as  it  left  them  now. 

But  next  day  passed,  and  next  day  yet. 
With  still  fresh  cause  to  wait  one  day  more 
Ere  each  leaped  over  the  parapet. 
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And  still,  as  love's  brief  morning  wore, 
With  a  gentle  start,  half  smile,  half  sigh, 
They  found  love  not  as  it  seemed  before. 

They  thought  it  would  work  infallibly. 

But  not  in  despite  of  heaven  and  earth  : 

The  rose  would   blow  when  the  storm  passed  by. 

Meantime  they  could  profit  in  winter's  dearth 
By  store  of  fruits  that  supplant  the  rose  : 
The  world  and  its  ways  have  a  certain  worth  : 

And  to  press  a  point  while  these  oppose 

Were  simple  policy  ;  better  wait  : 

We  lose  no  friends  and  we  gain  no  foes. 

Meantime,  worse  fates  than  a  lover's  fate. 
Who  daily  may  ride  and  pass  and  look 
Where  his  lady  watches  behind  the  grate  ! 

And  she — she  watched  the  square  like  a  book 
Holding  one  picture  and  only  one, 
Which  daily  to  find  she  undertook  : 

When  the  picture  was  reached  the  book  was  done. 
And  she  turned  from  the  picture  at  night  to  scheme 
Of  tearing  it  out  for  herself  next  sun. 
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So  weeks  grew  months,  years  ;  gleam  by  gleam 
The  glory  dropped  from  their  youth  and  love, 
And  both  perceived  they  had  dreamed  a  dream  ; 

Which  hovered  as  dreams  do,  still  above  : 
But  who  can  take  a  dream  for  a  truth  ? 
Oh,  hide  our  eyes  from  the  next  remove  ! 

One  day  as  the  lady  saw  her  youth 
Depart,  and  the  silver  thread  that  streaked 
Her  hair,  and,  worn  by  the  serpent's  tooth, 

The  brow  so  puckered,  the  chin  so  peaked — 
And  wondered  who  the  woman  was. 
Hollow-eyed  and  haggard-cheeked, 

Fronting  her  silent  in  the  glass — 
"  Summon  here,"  she  suddenly  said, 
"  Before  the  rest  of  my  old  self  pass, 

"  Him,  the  Carver,  a  hand  to  aid. 

Who  fashions  the  clay  no  love  will  change. 

And  fixes  a  beauty  never  to  fade. 

"Let  Robbia's  craft  so  apt  and  strange 
Arrest  the  remains  of  young  and  fair. 
And  rivet  them  while  the  seasons  range. 
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"  Make  me  a  face  on  the  window  there, 
Waiting  as  ever,  mute  the  while, 
My  love  to  pass  below  in  the  square  ! 

"And  let  me  think  that  it  may  beguile 
Dreary  days  which  the  dead  must  spend 
Down  in  their  darkness  under  the  aisle, 

"  To  say,  *  What  matters  it  at  the  end  ? 
I  did  no  more  while  my  heart  was  warm 
Than  does  that  image,  my  pale-faced  friend.' 

"  Where  is  the  use  of  the  lip's  red  charm, 
The  heaven  of  hair,  the  pride  of  the  brow, 
And  the  blood  that  blues  the  inside  arm — 

"  Unless  we  turn,  as  the  soul  knows  how, 
The  earthly  gift  to  an  end  divine  ? 
A  lady  of  clay  is  as  good,  I  trow." 

But  long  ere  Robbia's  cornice,  fine, 

With  flowers  and  fruits  which  leaves  enlace, 

Was  set  where  now  is  the  empty  shrine — 

(And,  leaning  out  of  a  bright  blue  space. 
As  a  ghost  might  lean  from  a  chink  of  sky. 
The  passionate  pale  lady's  face — 
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Eyeing  ever,  with  earnest  eye 

And  quick-turned  neck  at  its  breathless  stretch, 

Some  one  who  ever  is  passing  by — ) 

The  Duke  had  sighed  like  the  simplest  wretch 

In  Florence,  "  Youth — my  dream  escapes  ! 

Will  its  record  stay  ? "      And  he  bade  them  fetch 

Some  subtle  moulder  of  brazen  shapes — 
"  Can  the  soul,  the  will,  die  out  of  a  man 
Ere  his  body  find  the  grave  that  gapes  ? 

"  John  of  Douay  shall  effect  my  plan. 
Set  me  on  horseback  here  aloft, 
Alive,  as  the  crafty  sculptor  can, 

"  In  the  very  square   I   have  crossed  so  oft  : 
That  men  may  admire,  when  future  suns 
Shall  touch  the  eyes  to  a  purpose  soft, 

"  While    the    mouth    and    the   brow   stay  brave    in 

bronze — 
Admire  and  say,  *  When  he  was  alive 
How  he  would  take  his  pleasure  once  !  ' 

"  And  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  contrive 

To  listen  the  while,  and  laugh  in  my  tomb 

At  idleness  which  aspires  to  strive." 
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So  !     While  these  wait  the  trump  of  doom, 
How  do  their  spirits  pass,  I  wonder, 
Nights  and  days  in  the  narrow  room  ? 

Still,  I  suppose,  they  sit  and  ponder 
What  a  gift  life  was,  ages  ago. 
Six  steps  out  of  the  chapel  yonder. 

Only  they  see  not  God,   I   know. 

Nor  all  that  chivalry  of  his. 

The  soldier-saints  who,  row  on  row, 

Burn  upward  each  to  his  point  of  bliss — 

Since,  the  end  of  life  being  manifest. 

He  had  burned  his  way  thro'  the  world  to   this. 

1  hear  you  reproach,  "  But  delay  was  best. 

For  their  end  was  a  crime." — Oh,  a  crime  will   do 

As  well,  I  reply,  to  serve  for  a  test, 

As  a  virtue  golden  through  and  through. 

Sufficient  to  vindicate  itself 

And  prove  its  worth  at  a  moment's  view  ! 

Must  a  game  be  played  for  the  sake  of  pelf  } 
Where  a  button  goes,  'twere  an  epigram 
To  offer  the  stamp  of  the  very  Guelph. 
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The  true  has  no  value  beyond  the  sham  : 

As  well  the  counter  as  coin,  I  submit, 

When   your  table's  a  hat,  and   your  prize  a  dram. 

Stake  your  counter  as  boldly  every  whit, 

Venture  as  warily,  use  the  same  skill, 

Do  your  best,  whether  winning  or  losing  it. 

If  you  choose  to  play  ! — is  my  principle. 

Let  a  man  contend  to  the  uttermost 

For  his  life's  set  prize,  be  it  what  it  will  ! 

The  counter  our  lovers  staked  was  lost 

As  surely  as  if  it  were  lawful  coin  : 

And  the  sin  T   impute  to  each   frustrate  ghost 

Is — the  unlit   lamp  and  the  ungirt   loin. 
Though  the  end  in   sight  was  a  vice,   I   say. 
You  of  the  virtue  (we  issue  join) 
How  strive   you  ?     De  te^  fahula. 
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The  passage  here  given  illustrates  much  of  Thackeray  :  his  love 
of  hooks^  his  joy  of  life^  andy  in  its  beautiful  close ^  his  tender- 
ness as  a  husband  and  a  father.  It  is  taken  from  his  essay 
De  Juventute  which  appeared  as  one  of  his  Roundabout 
Papers  in  the   Cornhill   Magazine,  in  1862. 

OLD   BOOKS   AND    OLD   TIMES 

Ah  !  I  trouble  you  to  find  such  novels  in  the 
present  day  !  O  Scottish  Chiefs,  didn't  we  weep 
over  you  !  O  mysteries  of  Udolpho,  didn't  I  and 
Briggs  Minor  draw  pictures  out  of  you,  as  I  have 
said  ?  Efforts,  feeble  indeed,  but  still  giving  pleasure 
to  us  and  our  friends.  "  I  say,  old  boy,  draw  us 
Vivaldi  tortured  in  the  Inquisition,"  or  "  Draw 
us  Don  Quixote  and  the  windmills,  you  know,"" 
amateurs  would  say,  to  boys  who  had  a  love  of 
drawing.  Peregrine  Pickle  we  liked,  our  fathers 
admiring  it,  and  telling  us  (the  sly  old  boys)  it  was 
capital  fun  ;  but  I  think  I  was  rather  bewildered  by 
it,  though  Roderick  Random  was  and  remains  delight- 
ful.    I  don't  remember  having  Sterne  in  the  school 
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library,  no  doubt  because  the  works  of  that  divine 

were  not  considered  decent  for  young  people.     Ah  ! 

not  against  thy  genius,  O  father  of  Uncle  Toby  and 

Trim,  would  1  say  a  word  in  disrespect.     But  I  am 

thankful  to  live  in  times  when  men  no  longer  have  the 

temptation  to  write  so  as  to  call  blushes  on  women's 

cheeks,  and  would  shame  to  whisper  wicked  allusions 

to  honest  boys.     Then,  above  all,  we  had  Walter 

Scott,    the    kindly,    the    generous,    the    pure — the 

companion  of  what  countless  delightful  hours  ;  the 

purveyor  of  how  much  happiness  ;  the  friend  whom 

we  recall  as  the  constant  benefactor  of  our  youth  ! 

How  well  I  remember  the  type  and  the  brownish 

paper  of  the  old  duodecimo  Tales  of  My  Landlord ! 

I  have  never  dared  to  read  the  Pirate,  and  the  Bride 

of  Lammermoor,  or  Kenilworih,  from  that  day  to  this, 

because  the  finale  is  unhappy,  and  people  die,  and 

are  murdered  at  the  end.     But  Ivanhoe,  and  Quentin 

Durward !      Oh    for    a    half-holiday,    and    a    quiet 

corner,  and  one  of  those  books  again  !    Those  books, 

and  perhaps  those  eyes  with  which  we  read  them  ; 

and,  it  may  be,  the  brains  behind  the  eyes  !      It  may 

be  the  tart  was  good  ;  but  how  fresh  the  appetite 

was  !     If  the  gods  would  give  me  the  desire  of  my 

heart,  I  should  be  able  to  write  a  story  which  boys 

would  relish  for  the  next  few  dozen  of  centuries. 
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The  boy-critic  loves  the  story  :  grown  up,  he  loves 
the  author  who  wrote  the  story.  Hence  the  kindly 
tie  is  established  between  writer  and  reader,  and  lasts 
pretty  nearly  for  life.  I  meet  people  now  who  don't 
care  for  Walter  Scott,  or  the  Arabian  Nights  ;  I  am 
sorry  for  them,  unless  they  in  their  time  have  found 
their  romancer — their  charming  Scheherazade.  By 
the  way,  Walter,  when  you  are  writing,  tell  me  who 
is  the  favourite  novelist  in  the  fourth  form  now  } 
Have  you  got  anything  so  good  and  kindly  as  dear 
Miss  Edgeworth's  Frank  ?  It  used  to  belong  to  a 
fellow's  sister  generally  ;  but  though  he  pretended 
to  despise  it,  and  said,  "  Oh,  stuff  for  girls  !  "  he 
read  it  ;  and  I  think  there  were  one  or  two  passages 
which  would  try  my  eyes  now,  were  1  to  meet  with 
the  little  book. 

As  for  Thomas  and  Jeremiah  (it  is  only  my 
witty  way  of  calling  Tom  and  Jerry),  I  went  to  the 
British  Museum  the  other  day  on  purpose  to  get 
it  ;  but  somehow,  if  you  will  press  the  question  so 
closely,  on  reperusal,  Tom  and  Jerry  is  not  so  brilliant 
as  I  had  supposed  it  to  be.  The  pictures  are  just  as 
fine  as  ever  ;  and  I  shook  hands  with  broad-backed 
Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom  with  delight, 
after  many  years'  absence.  But  the  style  of  the 
writing,   1   own,   was   not   pleasing  to   me  ;  I  even 
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thought  it  a  little  vulgar — well !  well  !  other  writers 
have  been  considered  vulgar — and,  as  a  description 
of  the  sports  and  amusements  of  London  in  the 
ancient  times,  more  curious  than  amusing. 

But  the  pictures  ! — oh  ! — the  pictures  are  noble 
still !  First,  there  is  Jerry  arriving  from  the  country, 
in  a  green  coat  and  leather  gaiters,  and  being  measured 
for  a  fashionable  suit  at  Corinthian  House,  by 
Corinthian  Tom's  tailor.  Then  away  for  the  career 
of  pleasure  and  fashion.  The  park  !  delicious  excite- 
ment !  The  theatre  !  the  saloon  !  !  the  green- 
room !  !  !  Rapturous  bliss — the  opera  itself  !  and 
then  perhaps  to  Temple  Bar,  to  knock  down  a  Charlie 
there  !  There  are  Jerry  and  Tom,  with  their  tights 
and  little  cocked  hats,  coming  from  the  opera — very 
much  as  gentlemen  in  waiting  on  Royalty  are  habited 
now.  There  they  are  at  Almack's  itself,  amidst  a 
crowd  of  high-bred  personages,  with  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  himself  looking  at  them  dancing.  Now, 
strange  change,  they  are  in  Tom  Cribb's  parlour, 
where  they  don't  seem  to  be  a  whit  less  at  home 
than  in  fashion's  gilded  halls  :  and  now  they  are  at 
Newgate,  seeing  the  irons  knocked  off  the  male- 
factors' legs  previous  to  execution.  What  hardened 
ferocity  in  the  countenance  of  the  desperado  in 
yellow  breeches  !     What  compunction  in  the  face  of 
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the  gentleman  in  black  (who,  I  suppose,  has  been 
forging),  and  who  clasps  his  hands,  and  listens  to 
the  chaplain  !  Now  we  haste  away  to  merrier 
scenes  :  to  Tattersall's  (ah,  gracious  powers  !  what 
a  funny  fellow  that  actor  was  who  performed  Dicky 
Green  in  that  scene  at  the  play  !)  ;  and  now  we  are 
at  a  private  party,  at  which  Corinthian  Tom  is 
waltzing  (and  very  gracefully,  too,  as  you  must 
confess)  with  Corinthian  Kate,  whilst  Bob  Logic, 
the  Oxonian,  is  playing  on  the  piano  ! 

"  After,"  the  text  says,  "  the  Oxonian  had  played 
several  pieces  of  lively  music,  he  requested  as  a 
favour  that  Kate  and  his  friend  Tom  would  perform 
a  waltz.  Kate  without  any  hesitation  immediately 
stood  up.  Tom  offered  his  hand  to  his  fascinating 
partner,  and  the  dance  took  place.  The  plate 
conveys  a  correct  representation  of  the  *  gay  scene ' 
at  that  precise  moment.  The  anxiety  of  the  Oxonian 
to  witness  the  attitudes  of  the  elegant  pair  had 
nearly  put  a  stop  to  their  movements.  On  turning 
round  from  the  pianoforte  and  presenting  his  comical 
mug  Kate  could  scarcely  suppress  a  laugh." 

And  no  wonder  ;  just  look  at  it  now  (as  I  have, 
copied  it  to  the  best  of  my  humble  ability),  and  com- 
pare Master  Logic's  countenance  and  attitude  with 
the  splendid  elegance  of  Tom  !     Now  every  London 
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man  is  weary  and  blas^.  There  is  an  enjoyment  of 
life  in  these  young  bucks  of  1823  which  contrasts 
strangely  with  our  feelings  of  i860.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  specimen  of  their  talk  and  walk. 

"  '  If,'  says  Logic — *  if  enjoyment  is  your  motto^  you 
may  make  the  most  of  an  evening  at  Vauxhall,  more 
than  at  any  other  place  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  all 
free  and  easy.  Stay  as  long  as  you  like,  and  depart 
when  you  think  proper.' — '  Your  description  is  so 
flattering,'  replied  Jerry,  '  that  I  do  not  care  how 
soon  the  time  arrives  for  us  to  start.'  Logic 
proposed  a  '  hit  of  a  stroW  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an 
hour  or  two,  which  was  immediately  accepted  by 
Tom  and  Jerry.  A  turn  or  two  in  Bond  Street,  a 
stroll  through  Piccadilly,  a  look  in  at  Tattersall's,  a 
ramble  through  Pall  Mall,  and  a  strut  on  the  Corinthian 
path,  fully  occupied  the  time  of  our  heroes  until  the 
hour  for  dinner  arrived,  when  a  few  glasses  of  Tom's 
rich  wines  soon  put  them  on  the  qui  vive.  Vauxhall 
was  then  the  object  in  view,  and  the  Trio  started, 
bent  upon  enjoying  the  pleasures  which  this  place  so 
amply  affords." 

How  nobly  those  inverted  commas,  those  italics, 
those  capitals,  bring  out  the  writer's  wit  and  relieve 
the  eye  !  They  are  as  good  as  jokes,  though  you 
mayn't  quite  perceive  the  point.  Mark  the  varieties 
of   lounge  in  which  the  young  men  indulge — now 
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a  stroll^  then  a  look  in,  then  a  ramble,  and  presently 
a  strut.  When  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  twenty, 
I  have  read  in  an  old  magazine,  "  the  Prince's 
lounge  "  was  a  peculiar  manner  of  walking  which  the 
young  bucks  imitated.  At  Windsor  George  III. 
had  a  cat's  path — a  sly  early  walk  which  the  good 
old  King  took  in  the  grey  morning  before  his  house- 
hold was  astir.  What  was  the  Corinthian  path  here 
recorded  }  Does  any  antiquary  know  .''  And  what 
were  the  rich  wines  which  our  friends  took,  and 
which  enabled  themi  to  enjoy  Vauxhall }  Vauxhall 
is  gone,  but  the  wines  which  could  occasion  such  a 
delightful  perversion  of  the  intellect  as  to  enable  it 
to  enjoy  ample  pleasures  there,  what  were  they  } 

So  the  game  of  life  proceeds,  until  Jerry  Haw- 
thorne, the  rustic,  is  fairly  knocked  up  by  all  this 
excitement  and  is  forced  to  go  home,  and  the  last 
picture  represents  him  getting  into  the  coach  at 
the  "  White  Horse  Cellar,"  he  being  one  of  six 
inside  ;  whilst  his  friends  shake  him  by  the  hand  ; 
whilst  the  sailor  mounts  on  the  roof  ;  whilst  the 
Jews  hang  round  with  oranges,  knives,  and  sealing- 
wax  ;  whilst  the  guard  is  closing  the  door.  Where 
are  they  now,  those  sealing-wax  vendors  .''  where  are 
the  guards  ?  where  are  the  jolly  teams  }  where  are 
the   coaches  }    and   where    the    youth    that    climbed 
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inside  and  out  of  them  ;  that  heard  the  merry  horn 
which  sounds  no  more  ;  that  saw  the  sun  rise  over 
Stonehenge  ;  that  rubbed  away  the  bitter  tears  at 
night  after  parting  as  the  coach  sped  on  the  journey 
to  school  and  London  ;  that  looked  out  with  beating 
heart  as  the  milestones  flew  by,  for  the  welcome 
corner  where  began  home  and  holidays  ? 

It  is  night  now  :  and  here  is  home.  Gathered 
under  the  quiet  roof  elders  and  children  lie  alike  at 
rest.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  peace  and  calm,  the 
stars  look  out  from  the  heavens.  The  silence  is 
peopled  with  the  past  ;  sorrowful  remorses  for  sins 
and  shortcomings — memories  of  passionate  joys  and 
griefs  rise  out  of  their  graves,  both  now  alike  calm 
and  sad.  Eyes,  as  I  shut  mine,  look  at  me,  that 
have  long  ceased  to  shine.  The  town  and  the  fair 
landscape  sleep  under  the  starlight,  wreathed  in  the 
autumn  mists.  Twinkling  among  the  houses  a  light 
keeps  watch  here  and  there,  in  what  may  be  a  sick 
chamber  or  two.  The  clock  tolls  sweetly  in  the 
silent  air.  Here  is  night  and  rest.  An  awful  sense 
of  thanks  makes  the  heart  swell,  and  the  head  bow, 
as  I  pass  to  my  room  through  the  sleeping  house, 
and  feel  as  though  a  hushed  blessing  were  upon  it. 
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In  January^  1825,  Ff^^cis  Jeffrey^  becoming  anxious  about  the 
future  literary  injiuence  of  the  ^dinhurgb  Review,  wrote  to 
a  friend  in  London  :  "  Can  you  not  lay  your  hands  on  some 
clever  young  man  who  would  write  for  us?  The  original 
supporters  of  the  work  are  getting  old^  and  either  too  busy  or 
too  stupid^  and  here  the  young  men  are  mostly  Tories."  The 
hook  thus  cast  at  a  venture  secured  Macaulay^  then  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year;  and  in  August  the  Review  contained 
the  famous  article  on  Milton^  the  first  of  those  brilliant 
compositions  which  are  known  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken  as  Macaulay's  Essays.  The  following 
fine  passage  is  taken  from  Macaulay's  review  of  Lord 
Nugent' s  Memorials  of  the  great  patriot  and  friend  of 
liberty^  who  finally  lost  his  life  in  the  Parliamentary  cause 
from  a  wound  received  when  opposing  Prince  Rupert  on 
Chalgrove  Field. 

THE   DEATH   OF   HAMPDEN 

In  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth  of  June,  Rupert 
darted  out  of  Oxford  with  his  cavalry  on  a  predatory 
expedition.  At  three  in  the  morning  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  he  attacked  and  dispersed  a  few  parliamentary 
soldiers  who  lay  at  Postcombe.  He  then  flew  to 
Chinnor,  burned  the  village,  killed  or  took  aU  the 
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troops  who  were  quartered  there,  and  prepared  to 
hurry  back  with  his  booty  and  his  prisoners  to 
Oxford. 

Hampden  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  strongly 
represented  to  Essex  the  danger  to  which  this  part 
of  the  line  was  exposed.  As  soon  as  he  received 
intelligence  of  Rupert's  incursion  he  sent  off  a 
horseman  with  a  message  to  the  General.  The 
Cavaliers,  he  said,  could  return  only  by  Chisel- 
hampton  Bridge.  A  force  ought  to  be  instantly 
dispatched  in  that  direction  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting them.  In  the  meantime  he  resolved  to  set 
out  with  all  the  cavalry  that  he  could  muster,  for 
the  purpose  of  impeding  the  march  of  the  enemy 
till  Essex  could  take  measures  for  cutting  off  their 
retreat.  A  considerable  body  of  horse  and  dragoons 
volunteered  to  follow  him.  He  was  not  their  com- 
mander. He  did  not  even  belong  to  their  branch 
of  the  service.  But  "he  was"  says  Lord  Clarendon, 
"  second  to  none  but  the  General  himself  in  the 
observance  and  application  of  all  men."  On  the 
field  of  Chalgrove  he  came  up  with  Rupert.  A 
fierce  skirmish  ensued.  In  the  first  charge  Hampden 
was  struck  in  the  shoulder  by  two  bullets,  which 
broke  the  bone,  and  lodged  in  his  body.  The 
troops  of  the  Parliament  lost  heart  and  gave  way. 
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Rupert,  after  pursuing  them  for  a  short  time  hastened 
to  cross  the  bridge  and  made  his  retreat  unmolested 
to  Oxford. 

Hampden,  with  his  head  drooping,  and  his  hands 
leaning  on  his  horse's  neck,  moved  feebly  out  of  the 
battle.  The  mansion  which  had  been  inhabited  by 
his  father-in-law,  and  from  which  in  his  youth  he 
had  carried  home  his  bride  Elizabeth,  was  in  sight. 
There  still  remains  an  affecting  tradition  that  he 
looked  for  a  moment  towards  that  beloved  house 
and  made  an  effort  to  go  thither  to  die.  But  the 
enemy  lay  in  that  direction.  He  turned  his  horse 
towards  Thame,  where  he  arrived  almost  fainting 
with  agony.  The  surgeons  dressed  his  wounds. 
But  there  was  no  hope.  The  pain  which  he  suffered 
was  most  excruciating.  But  he  endured  it  with 
admirable  firmness  and  resignation.  His  first  care 
was  for  his  country.  He  wrote  from  his  bed 
several  letters  to  London  concerning  public  affairs, 
and  sent  a  last  pressing  message  to  the  head- 
quarters, recommending  that  the  dispersed  forces 
should  be  concentrated.  When  his  public  duties 
were  performed,  he  calmly  prepared  himself  to  die. 
He  was  attended  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  habits  of  inti- 
macy, and  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Buckinghamshire 
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Greencoats,  Dr.  Spurton,  whom  Baxter  describes  as 
a  famous  and  excellent  divine. 

A  short  time  before  Hampden's  death  the  sacra- 
ment was  administered  to  him.  He  declared  that 
though  he  disliked  the  government  of  the  Church 
of  England,  he  yet  agreed  with  that  Church  as  to  all 
essential  matters  of  doctrine.  His  intellect  remained 
unclouded.  When  all  was  nearly  over,  he  lay  mur- 
muring faint  prayers  for  himself,  and  for  the  cause 
in  which  he  died.  "  Lord  Jesus,"  he  exclaimed  in 
the  moment  of  the  last  agony,  '*  receive  my  soul. 
O  Lord,   save  my  country.     O   Lord,  be   merciful 

to ."     In  that  broken  ejaculation  passed  away 

his  noble  and  fearless  spirit. 

He  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  at  Hampden. 
His  soldiers,  bareheaded,  with  reversed  arms  and 
muffled  drums  and  colours,  escorted  his  body  to  the 
grave,  singing,  as  they  marched,  that  lofty  and 
melancholy  psalm  in  which  the  fragility  of  human 
life  is  contrasted  with  the  immutability  of  Him  to 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  yesterday  when  it  is 
passed,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night. 

The  news  of  Hampden's  death  produced  as  great 
a  consternation  in  his  party,  according  to  Clarendon, 
as  if  their  whole  army  had  been  cut  off.  The 
journals  of  the  time  amply  prove  that  the  Parliament 
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and  all  its  friends  were  filled  with  grief  and  dismay. 
Lord  Nugent  has  quoted  a  remarkable  passage  from 
the  next  Weekly  Intelligencer. 

*'  The  loss  of  Colonel  Hampden  goes  near  the 
heart  of  every  man  that  loves  the  good  of  his  king 
and  country,  and  makes  some  conceive  little  content 
to  be  at  the  army  now  that  he  is  gone.  The  memory 
of  this  deceased  colonel  is  such,  that  in  no  age  to 
come  but  it  will  more  and  more  be  had  in  honour 
and  esteem  ;  a  man  so  religious,  and  of  that  prudence, 
judgment,  temper,  valour,  and  integrity,  that  he  hath 
left  few  his  like  behind." 

He  had  indeed  left  none  his  like  behind  him. 
There  still  remained,  indeed,  in  his  party,  many 
acute  intellects,  many  eloquent  tongues,  many  brave 
and  honest  hearts.  There  still  remained  a  rugged 
and  clownish  soldier,  half  fanatic,  half  buffoon, 
whose  talents,  discerned  as  yet  only  by  one  pene- 
trating eye,  were  equal  to  all  the  highest  duties  of 
the  soldier  and  the  prince.  But  in  Hampden,  and 
in  Hampden  alone,  were  united  all  the  qualities 
which,  at  such  a  crisis,  were  necessary  to  save  the 
state,  the  valour  and  energy  of  Cromwell,  the  dis- 
cernment and  eloquence  of  Vane,  the  humanity  and 
moderation  of  Manchester,  the  stern  integrity  of 
Hale,  the  ardent  public  spirit  of   Sydney.     Others 
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might  possess  the  qualities  which  were  necessary  to 
save  the  popular  party  in  the  crisis  of  danger  ;  he 
alone  had  both  the  power  and  the  inclination  to 
restrain  its  excesses  in  the  hour  of  triumph.  Others 
could  conquer  ;  he  alone  could  reconcile.  A  heart 
as  bold  as  his  brought  up  the  cuirassiers  who  turned 
the  tide  of  battle  on  Marston  Moor.  As  skilful  an 
eye  as  his  watched  the  Scotch  army  descending  from 
the  heights  over  Dunbar.  But  it  was  when  to  the 
sullen  tyranny  of  Laud  and  Charles  had  succeeded 
the  fierce  conflict  of  sects  and  factions,  ambitious  of 
ascendency  and  burning  for  revenge,  it  was  when 
the  vices  and  ignorance  which  the  old  tyranny  had 
generated  threatened  the  new  freedom  with  de- 
struction, that  England  missed  the  sobriety,  the 
self-command,  the  perfect  soundness  of  judgment, 
the  perfect  rectitude  of  intention,  to  which  the 
history  of  revolutions  furnishes  no  parallel,  or 
furnishes  a  parallel  in  Washington  alone. 
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Ne  more  remarkable  literary  feat  was  accomplished  in  the  last 
century  than  the  transfusion  by  Edward  FitzGerald  of  the 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  into  English  stanzas.  Thus 
rendered^  the  Persian  poet^s  questionings  of  destiny^  and  his 
resignation  to  the  burden  of  the  mystery^  have  singularly 
touched^  if  they  have  not  helped^  our  generation.  The 
passage  here  given  is  from  the  first  of  FitzGerald' s  three 
versions  of  the  Rubaiyat.  The  Meadows  in  Spring  yfn? 
appeared  in  Hone's  Year  Book  for  April  30,  1831, 
accompanied  by  these  words  :  "  These  verses  are  in  the  old 
style ;  rather  homely  in  expression',  but  I  honestly  prefer  to 
stick  more  to  the  simplicity  of  the  old  poets  than  the  moderns^ 
and  to  love  the  philosophical  good  humour  of  our  old  writers 
more  than  the  sulky  melancholy  of  the  Byronian  wits. 
If  my  verses  be  not  good^  they  are  good  humoured^  and  that 
IS  something."  They  delighted  Charles  Lamb,  who  said  : 
"  /  envy  the  writer^  because  I  feel  I  could  have  done  some- 
thing like  them.'''' 

TIME   AND   FATE 
{From  FitzGerald s  Translation  of  the  Rubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayyam) 

Now  the  New  Year  reviving  old  Desires, 
The  thoughtful  Soul  to  Solitude  retires, 

Where    the    White    Hand    of    Moses    on    the 
bough 
Puts  out,  and  Jesus  from  the  Ground  suspires. 
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I  ram  indeed  is  gone  with  all  its  Rose, 
And   Jamshyd's    Sev'n-ring'd    Cup    where    no   one 
knows  ; 
But  still  the  Vine  her  ancient  Ruby  yields, 
And  still  a  Garden  by  the  Water  blows. 

And  David's  lips  are  Lockt  ;    but  in  divine 
High  piping  Pehlevi,  with  "  Wine  !  Wine  !  Wine  ! 
Red    Wine !  " — the    Nightingale    cries    to    the 
Rose 
That  yellow  Cheek  of  hers  to  incarnadine. 

Come,  fill  the  Cup,  and  in  the  Fire  of  Spring 
The  Winter  Garment  of  Repentance  fling  : 
The  Bird  of  Time  has  but  a  little  way 
To  fly — and  Lo  !  the  Bird  is  on  the  Wing. 

And  look — a  thousand  Blossoms  with  the  Day 
Woke — and  a  thousand  scatter'd  into  Clay  : 

And    this    first  Summer  Month  that    brings  the 
Rose 
Shall  take  Jamshj^d  and  Kaikobad  away. 

But  come  with  old  Khayyam,  and  leave  the  Lot 
Of  Kaikobad  and  Kaikhosru  forgot  : 

Let  Rustum  lay  about  him  as  he  will. 
Or  Hatim  Tai  cry  Supper — heed  them  not. 
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With  me  along  some  Strip  of  Herbage  strown 
That  just  divides  the  desert  from  the  sown, 
Where    name    of    Slave    and    Sultan    scarce     is 
known, 
And  pity  Sultan   Mahmud  on  his  Throne. 

Here  with  a  Loaf  of  Bread  beneath  the  Bough, 
A  Flask  of  Wine,  a  Book  of  Verse — and  Thou 

Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness — 
And  Wilderness  is  Paradise  enow. 

"  How  sweet  is  mortal  Sovranty  !  "  think  some  ; 
Others — "  How  blest  the  Paradise  to  come  !  " 

Ah,  take  the  Cash  in  hand  and  waive  the  Rest  ; 
Oh,  the  brave  music  of  a  distant  Drum  ! 

Look  to  the  Rose  that  blows  about  us — "  Lo, 
Laughing,"  she  says,  '*  into  the  World  I  blow  : 

As  once  a  silken  Tassel  of  my  Purse 
Tear,  and  its  Treasure  on  the  Garden  throw." 

The  Worldly  Hope  men  set  their  Hearts  upon 
Turns  Ashes — or  it  prospers  ;  and  anon, 

Like  Snow  upon  the  desert's  dusty  Face 
Lighting  a  little  Hour  or  two — is  gone. 

And  those  who  husbanded  the  Golden  Grain, 
And  those  who  flung  it  to  the  Winds  like  Rain, 
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Alike  to  no  such  aureate  Earth  are   turn'd 
As,  buried  once,  Men  want  dug  up  again. 

Think,  in  this  batter'd  Caravanserai 

Whose  Doorways  are  alternate  Night  and  Day, 

How  Sultan  after  Sultan  with  his  Pomp 
Abode  his  Hour  or  two,  and  went  his  way. 

They  say  the  Lion  and  the  Lizard  keep 
The    Courts    where    Jamshyd   gloried    and    drank 
deep  ; 
And  Bahram,  that  great  Hunter — the  Wild  Ass 
Stamps  o'er  his  Head,  and  he  lies  fast  asleep. 

I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  Rose  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled  ; 

That  every  Hyacinth  the  Garden  wears 
Dropt  in  its  Lap  from  some  once  lovely  Head. 

And  this  delightful  Herb,  whose  tender  Green 
Fledges  the  River's  Lip  on  which  we  lean — 

Ah,  lean  upon  it  lightly  !  for  who  knows 
From  what  once  lovely  Lip  it  springs  unseen  ! 

Ah,  my  Beloved,  fill  the  Cup  that  clears 
To-day  of  all  past  Regrets  and  Future  Fears — 

To-morrow  ? — Why,  To-morrow  I  may  be 
Myself  with  Yesterday's  Sev'n  Thousand  Years. 
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Lo  !  some  we  loved,  the  loveliest  and  best 
That  Time  and  Fate  of  all  their  Vintage  prest, 

Have  drunk  their  Cup  a  Round  or  two  before, 
And  one  by  one  crept  silently  to  Rest. 

Alas,  that  Spring  should  vanish  with  the  Rose  ! 
That   Youth's    sweet-scented     Manuscript    should 
close  ! 
The  Nightingale  that  in  the  Branches  sang, 
Ah,  whence,  and  whither  flown  again,  who  knows  ! 

Ah,  Love  !  could  thou  and  I  with  Fate  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things  entire. 
Would  not  we  shatter  it  to  bits — and  then 
Re-mould  it  nearer  to  the  Heart's  Desire  ! 

Ah,  Moon  of  my  Delight  who  know'st  no  wane. 
The  Moon  of  Heaven  is  rising  once  again  : 

How  oft  hereafter  rising  shall  she  look 
Through  this  same  Garden  after  me — in  vain  ! 

And  when  Thyself  with  shining  Foot  shall  pass 
Among  the  Guests  Star-scatter' d  on  the  Grass, 

And  in  thy  joyous  Errand  reach  the  Spot 
Where  I  made  one — turn  down  an  empty  Glass  ! 
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THE   MEADOWS    IN   SPRING 

'Tis  a  dull  sight 

To  see  the  year  dying, 
When  winter  winds 

Set  the  yellow  wood  sighing  : 
Sighing,  oh  !  sighing. 

When  such  a  time  cometh, 

I   do  retire 
Into  an  old  room 

Beside  a  bright  fire  : 
Oh,  pile  a  bright  fire  ! 

And  there  I  sit 

Reading  old  things, 
Of  knights  and  lorn  damsels, 

While  the  wind  sings — 
Oh,  drearily  sings  ! 

I   never  look  out 

Nor  attend  to  the  blast  ; 
For  all  to  be  seen 

Is  the  leaves  falling  fast  : 
Falling,  falling  ! 
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But  close  at  the  hearth, 

Like  a  cricket,  sit  I, 
Reading  of  summer 

And  chivalry — 
Gallant  chivalry  ! 

Then  with  an  old  friend 
I  talk  of  our  youth — 

How  'twas  gladsome,  but  often 
Foolish,  forsooth  : 

But  gladsome,  gladsome  ! 

Or  to  get  merry 

We  sing  some  old  rhyme. 
That  made  the  wood  ring  again 

In  summer  time — 
Sweet  summer  time  ! 

Then  go  we  to  smoking. 

Silent  and  snug  : 
Nought  passes  between  us. 

Save  a  brown  jug — 
Sometimes  ! 

And  sometimes  a  tear 

Will   rise  in  each  eye, 
Seeing  the  two  old  friends 

So  merrily — 
So  merrily  ! 
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And  ere  to  bed 

Go  we,  go  we, 
Down  on  the  ashes 

We  kneel  on  the  knee, 
Praying  together  I 

Thus,  then,  live  I, 

Till,  'mid  all  the  gloom. 
By  heaven  !    the  bold  sun 

Is  with  me  in  the  room, 
Shining,  shining  ! 

Then  the  clouds  part, 

Swallows  soaring  between  ; 
The  spring  is  alive. 

And  the  meadows  are  green  ! 

I  jump  up,  like  m.ad. 

Break  the  old  pipe  in  twain, 

And  away  to  the  meadows. 
The  meadows  again  ! 
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George  Borrow  is  a  lonely  and  strangely  attractive  figure  in 
Victorian  literature.  The  son  of  a  soldier  and  an  actress^ 
he  inherited  a  roving  disposition  and  a  talent  for  talking  to 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  their  own  language.  He 
found  in  gipsy  life  so  much  that  appealed  to  his  tempera- 
ment that  he  became  almost  an  accepted  Romany.  He 
travelled  all  England  on  foot^  and  added  to  an  intense 
love  of  open-air  life  and  sport  a  piercing  insight  into 
human  nature.  He  was  a  born  linguist  and  book-lover. 
Sorrow's  writings  become  therefore  an  immense  and  fasci- 
nating miscellany  of  the  stuff  of  life.  Yet  his  greatest 
charm  lies  in  his  feeling  for  the  freshness  and  mystery  of 
Nature.  *'  No  mans  writings"  says  Mr.  IVatts-Dunton^ 
"  can  take  you  into  the  country  as  Sorrow's  can  ;  it  makes 
you  feel  the  sunshine^  see  the  meadows^  smell  the  flowers^ 
hear  the  skylark  sing  and  the  grasshopper  chirp.  Who 
else  can  do  it  f  I  know  of  none.^''  The  passage  that 
follows  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Lavengro. 

THE  PREACHER— THE  WIND  ON 
THE  HEATH 

The  speaker  was  evidently  not  a  practised  one — 
once  or  twice  he  hesitated  as  if  for  words  to  express 
his  meaning,  but  still  he  held  on,  talking  of  faith, 
and   how  it  could  remove  mountains  :    "  It  is  the 
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only  thing  we  want,  brethren,  in  this  world  ;  if  we 
have  that,  we  are  indeed  rich,  as  it  will  enable  us  to 
do  our  duty  under  all  circumstances,  and  to  bear 
our  lot,  however  hard  it  may  be — and  the  lot  of  all 
mankind  is  hard — the  lot  of  the  poor  is  hard, 
brethren — and  who  knows  more  of  the  poor  than  I  ? 
— a  poor  man  myself,  and  the  son  of  a  poor  man  : 
but  are  the  rich  better  off?  not  so,  brethren,  for 
God  is  just.  The  rich  have  their  trials  too  :  I  am 
not  rich  myself,  but  I  have  seen  the  rich  with  care- 
worn countenances  ;  I  have  also  seen  them  in  mad- 
houses ;  from  which  you  may  learn,  brethren,  that 
the  lot  of  all  mankind  is  hard  ;  that  is,  till  we  lay 
hold  of  faith,  which  makes  us  comfortable  under  all 
circumstances  ;  whether  we  ride  in  gilded  chariots 
or  walk  bare-footed  in  quest  of  bread  ;  whether  we 
be  ignorant,  whether  we  be  wise — for  riches  and 
poverty,  ignorance  and  wisdom,  brethren,  each 
brings  with  it  its  peculiar  temptations.  Well,  under 
all  these  troubles,  the  thing  which  I  would  recom- 
mend you  to  seek  is  one  and  the  same — faith  ;  faith 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  made  us,  and  allotted 
to  each  his  station.  Each  has  something  to  do, 
brethren.  Do  it,  therefore,  but  always  in  faith  ; 
without  faith  we  shall  find  ourselves  sometimes  at 
fault  ;  but  with  faith   never — for  faith  can  remove 
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the  difficulty.  It  will  teach  us  to  love  life,  brethren, 
when  life  is  becoming  bitter,  and  to  prize  the 
blessings  around  us  ;  for  as  every  man  has  his  cares, 
brethren,  so  has  each  man  his  blessings.  It  will 
likewise  teach  us  not  to  love  life  overmuch,  seeing 
that  we  must  one  day  part  with  It.  It  will  teach 
us  to  face  death  with  resignation,  and  will  preserve 
us  from  sinking  amidst  the  swelling  of  the  river 
Jordan." 

And  when  he  had  concluded  his  address,  he  said, 
"  Let  us  sing  a  hymn,  one  composed  by  Master 
Charles  Wesley — he  was  my  countryman,  brethren. 

'  Jesus,  I  cast  my  soul  on  Thee, 
Mighty  and  merciful  to  save  ; 
Thou  shalt  to  death  go  down   with  me, 
And  lay  me  gently  in  the  grave. 

*This  body  then  shall  rest  in  hope, 

This  body  which  the  worms  destroy  ; 
For  Thou  shalt  surely  raise  me  up, 
To  glorious  life  and  endless  joy.'  " 

Farewell,  preacher  with  the  plain  coat,  and  the 
calm,  serious  look  !  I  saw  thee  once  again,  and 
that  was  lately — only  the  other  day.  It  was  near 
a  fishing  hamlet,  by  the  seaside,  that  I  saw  the 
preacher  again.  He  stood  on  the  top  of  a  steep 
monticle,  used  by  pilots  as  a   look-out  for  vessels 
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approaching  that  coast,  a  dangerous  one,  abounding 
in  rocks  and  quicksands.  There  he  stood  on  the 
monticle,  preaching  to  weather-worn  fishermen  and 
mariners  gathered  below  upon  the  sand.  "  Who  is 
he  } "  said  I  to  an  old  fisherman  who  stood  beside 
me  with  a  book  of  hymns  in  his  hand  ;  but  the  old 
man  put  his  hand  to  his  lips,  and  that  was  the  only 
answer  I  received.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  but  the 
voice  of  the  preacher  and  the  roaring  of  the  waves  ; 
but  the  voice  was  heard  loud  above  the  roaring  of 
the  sea,  for  the  preacher  now  spoke  with  power,  and 
his  voice  was  not  that  of  one  who  hesitates.  There 
he  stood — no  longer  a  young  man,  for  his  black 
locks  were  become  grey,  even  like  my  own  ;  but 
there  was  the  intelligent  face,  and  the  calm,  serious 
look  which  had  struck  me  of  yore.  There  stood 
the  preacher,  one  of  those  men — and,  thank  God, 
their  number  is  not  few — who,  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  amidst  much  poverty,  and,  alas ! 
much  contempt,  persist  in  carrying  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  amidst  the  dark  parishes  of  what,  but  for 
their  instrumentality,  would  scarcely  be  Christian 
England.  I  should  have  waited  until  he  had  con- 
cluded, in  order  that  I  might  speak  to  him  and 
endeavour  to  bring  back  the  ancient  scene  to  his 
recollection,    but    suddenly   a    man    came   hurrying 
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towards  the  monticle,  mounted  on  a  speedy  horse, 
and  holding  by  the  bridle  one  yet  more  speedy,  and 
he  whispered  to  me,  "  Why  loiterest  thou  here  ? 
Knowest  thou  not  all  that  is  to  be  done  before 
midnight  ? "  and  he  flung  me  the  bridle,  and  I 
mounted  on  the  horse  of  great  speed,  and  I  followed 
the  other,  who  had  already  galloped  off.  And,  as 
1  departed,  I  waved  my  hand  to  him  on  the  monticle, 
and  I  shouted,  "  Farewell,  brother  !  the  seed  came 
up  at  last,  after  a  long  period  !  "  and  then  I  gave  the 
speedy  horse  his  way,  and,  leaning  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  galloping  horse,  I  said,  "  Would  that  my  life 
had  been  like  his — even  like  that  man's." 

1  now  wandered  along  the  heath,  until  I  came  to 
a  place  where,  beside  a  thick  furze,  sat  a  man,  his 
eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  red  ball  of  the  setting  sun. 

*'  That's  not  you,  Jasper  .f* " 

"  Indeed,  brother  !  " 

"  I've  not  seen  you  for  years." 

"  How  should  you,  brother  ?  " 

"  What  brings  you  here  .''  " 

'*  The  fight,  brother." 

"  Where  are  the  tents  .''  " 

*'  On  the  old  spot,  brother." 

"  Any  news  since  we  parted  ? " 
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*'  Two  deaths,  brother." 

"  Who  are  dead,  Jasper  ?  " 

"  Father  and  mother,  brother." 

"  Where  did  they  die  .''  " 

"  Where  they  were  sent,  brother." 

«  And  Mrs.  Heme  .?  " 

"  She's  alive,  brother." 

"  Where  is  she  now  .''  " 

"  In  Yorkshire,  brother." 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  death,  Mr.  Petulengro?" 
said  1,  as  I  sat  down  beside  him. 

"  My  opinion  of  death,  brother,  is  much  the  same 
as  that  in  the  old  song  of  Pharaoh,  which  1  have 
heard  my  grandam  sing — 

*  Canna  marel  o  manus  chivios  ande  puv, 
Ta  rovel  pa  leste  o  chavo  ta  romi.' 

When  a  man  dies,  he  is  cast  into  the  earth,  and  his 
wife  and  child  sorrow  over  him.  If  he  has  neither 
wife  nor  child,  then  his  father  and  mother,  I 
suppose  ;  and  if  he  is  quite  alone  in  the  world,  why, 
then,  he  is  cast  into  the  earth,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter." 

"  And  do  you  think  that  is  the  end  of  man  .''  " 
"  There's  an  end  of  him,  brother,  more's  the  pity." 
"  Why  do  you  say  so  ?  " 
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"  Life  is  sweet,  brother." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Think  so  ! — There's  night  and  day,  brother, 
both  sweet  things  ;  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  brother, 
all  sweet  things  ;  there's  likewise  a  wind  on  the 
heath.  Life  is  very  sweet,  brother ;  who  would 
wish  to  die  ? " 

"  I  would  wish  to  die " 

"You  talk  like  a  gorgio — which  is  the  same  as 
talking  like  a  fool — were  you  a  Rommany  Chal  you 
would  talk  wiser.  Wish  to  die,  indeed  ! — A  Rom- 
many Chal  would  wish  to  live  for  ever  !  " 

"  In  sickness,  Jasper  ? " 

"  There's  the  sun  and  the  stars,  brother," 

"  In  blindness,  Jasper  ?  " 

"  There's  the  wind  on  the  heath,  brother  ;  if  I 
could  only  feel  that,  I  would  gladly  live  for  ever. 
Dosta,  we'll  now  go  to  the  tents  and  put  on  the 
gloves  ;  and  I'll  try  to  make  you  feel  what  a  sweet 
thing  it  is  to  be  alive,  brother  !  " 
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If  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  did  not  cleariy  proclaim  his  religious 
beliefs^  he  disclosed  his  religious  feelings^  and  this  nowhere 
more  memorably  than  in  A  Christmas  Sermon.  The  germ 
of  this  "  sermon  "  will  be  found  in  a  letter  which  Stevenson 
wrote  to  his  mother  from  Davos  as  early  as  December  26, 
1880.  In  it  he  expressed  his  preference  for  the  command 
Thou  shalt^  over  the  Thou  shalt  not  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  "  Thou  SHALT  NOT  is  but  an  example  ; 
Thou  shalt  is  the  law  of  God."  He  concluded  his 
letter  thus :  "  The  whole  necessary  morality  is  kindness ;  and 
it  should  spring  of  itself  from  the  one  fundamental 
doctrine^  Faith.  If  you  are  sure  that  God^  in  the  long  run^ 
means  kindness  by  you,  you  should  be  happy  ;  and  if  happy^ 
surely  you  should  be  kind."  These  thoughts  are  developed 
in  A  Christmas  Sermon  which  appeared  in  1893  as  the 
last  essay  in  Across  the  Plains. 

It  is  by  courteous  permission  of  Messrs.  Chatto  &  JVindus 
that  the  following  passage  is  included  in  this  little  volume. 

A  CHRISTMAS   SERMON 

The  idealism  of  serious  people  in  this  age  of  ours 
is  of  a  noble  character.  It  never  seems  to  them  that 
they  have  served  enough  ;  they  have  a  fine  impatience 
of  their  virtues.  It  were  perhaps  more  modest  to  be 
singly  thankful  that  we  are  no  worse.     It  is  not  only 
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our  enemies,  those  desperate  characters — it  is  we 
ourselves  who  know  not  what  we  do ; — thence 
springs  the  glimmering  hope  that  perhaps  we  do 
better  than  we  think  :  that  to  scramble  through  this 
random  business  with  hands  reasonably  clean,  to  have 
played  the  part  of  a  man  or  woman  with  some  reason- 
able fulness,  to  have  often  resisted  the  diabolic,  and 
at  the  end  to  be  still  resisting  it,  is  for  the  poor 
human  soldier  to  have  done  right  well.  To  ask  to  see 
some  fruit  of  our  endeavour  is  but  a  transcendental 
way  of  serving  for  reward  ;  and  what  we  take  to  be 
contempt  of  self  is  only  greed  of  hire. 

And  again  if  we  require  so  much  of  ourselves, 
shall  we  not  require  much  of  others  .?  If  we  do 
not  genially  judge  our  own  deficiencies,  is  it  not  to 
be  feared  we  shall  be  even  stern  to  the  trespasses  of 
others  ?  And  he  who  (looking  back  upon  his  own 
life)  can  see  no  more  than  that  he  has  been  uncon- 
scionably long  a-dying,  will  he  not  be  tempted  to 
think  his  neighbour  unconscionably  long  of  getting 
hanged  ?  It  is  probable  that  nearly  all  who  think  of 
conduct  at  all,  think  of  it  too  much  ;  it  is  certain  we 
all  think  too  much  of  sin.  We  are  not  damned  for 
doing  wrong,  but  for  not  doing  right ;  Christ  would 
never  hear  of  negative  morality  ;  ^hou  shall  was  ever 
his  word,  with  which  he  superseded  thou  shah  not. 
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To  make  our  idea  of  morality  centre  on  forbidden 
acts  is  to  defile  the  imagination  and  to  introduce  into 
our  judgments  of  our  fellow-men  a  secret  element 
of  gusto.  If  a  thing  is  wrong  for  us,  we  should 
not  dwell  upon  the  thought  of  it ;  or  we  shall  soon 
dwell  upon  it  with  inverted  pleasure.  If  we  cannot 
drive  it  from  our  minds — one  thing  of  two  :  either 
our  creed  is  in  the  wrong  and  we  must  more  indulg- 
ently remodel  it  ;  or  else,  if  our  morality  be  in  the 
right,  we  are  criminal  lunatics  and  should  place  our 
persons  in  restraint.  A  mark  of  such  unwhole- 
somely  divided  minds  is  the  passion  for  interference 
with  others  :  the  Fox  without  the  Tail  was  of  this 
breed,  but  had  (if  his  biographer  is  to  be  trusted)  a 
certain  antique  civility  now  out  of  date.  A  man 
may  have  a  flaw,  a  weakness,  that  unfits  him  for  the 
duties  of  life,  that  spoils  his  temper,  that  threatens 
his  integrity,  or  that  betrays  him  into  cruelty.  It 
has  to  be  conquered  ;  but  it  must  never  be  suffered 
to  engross  his  thoughts.  The  true  duties  lie  all 
upon  the  farther  side,  and  must  be  attended  to  with 
a  whole  mind  so  soon  as  this  preliminary  clearing  of 
the  decks  has  been  effected.  In  order  that  he  may 
be  kind  and  honest,  it  may  be  needful  he  should 
become  a  total  abstainer  ;  let  him  become  so  then, 
and  the  next  day  let  him  forget  the  circumstance. 
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Trying  to  be  kind  and  honest  will  require  all  his 
thoughts  ;  a  mortified  appetite  is  never  a  wise  com- 
panion ;  in  so  far  as  he  has  had  to  mortify  an 
appetite,  he  will  still  be  the  worse  man  ;  and  of 
such  an  one  a  great  deal  of  cheerfulness  wiU  be 
required  in  judging  life,  and  a  great  deal  of  humility 
in  judging  others. 

It  may  be  argued  again  that  dissatisfaction  with 
our  life's  endeavour  springs  in  some  degree  from 
dulness.  We  require  higher  tasks,  because  we  do 
not  recognise  the  height  of  those  we  have.  Trying 
to  be  kind  and  honest  seems  an  affair  too  simple  and 
too  inconsequential  for  gentlemen  of  our  heroic 
mould  ;  we  had  rather  set  ourselves  to  something 
bold,  arduous,  and  conclusive  ;  we  had  rather  found 
a  schism  or  suppress  a  heresy,  cut  off  a  hand  or 
mortify  an  appetite.  But  the  task  before  us,  which 
is  to  co-endure  with  our  existence,  is  rather  one  of 
microscopic  fineness,  and  the  heroism  required  is 
that  of  patience.  There  is  no  cutting  of  the  Gordian 
knots  of  life  ;  each  must  be  smilingly  unravelled. 

To  be  honest,  to  be  kind — to  earn  a  little  and  to 
spend  a  little  less,  to  make  upon  the  whole  a  family 
happier  for  his  presence,  to  renounce  when  that  shall 
be  necessary  and  not  be  embittered,  to  keep  a  few 
friends  but  these  without  capitulation — above  all,  on 
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the  same  grim  condition,  to  keep  friends  with  him- 
self— here  is  a  task  for  all  that  a  man  has  of  fortitude 
and  delicacy.  He  has  an  ambitious  soul  who  would 
ask  more  ;  he  has  a  hopeful  spirit  who  should 
look  in  such  an  enterprise  to  be  successful.  There 
is  indeed  one  element  in  human  destiny  that  not 
blindness  itself  can  controvert  :  whatever  else  we 
are  intended  to  do,  we  are  not  intended  to  succeed  ; 
failure  is  the  fate  allotted.  It  is  so  in  every  art  and 
study  ;  it  is  so  above  all  in  the  continent  art  of 
living  well.  Here  is  a  pleasant  thought  for  the 
year's  end  or  for  the  end  of  life  :  Only  self-deception 
will  be  satisfied,  and  there  need  be  no  despair  for  the 
despairer. 


THE    END 
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